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WHEN YOU COME TO THE STOCK SHOW | 
| THE DENVER Make yourself at home at the 
ss Big “Denver” 
only a half block from the Stock 


Yards Car Line, at Sixteenth | 
or Fifteenth Street. 





Welcome to the free use of 
our many public conven- 
iences. 


Use our Rest Balconies, Writ- 
ing Desks, and Free Stationery. 
Visit our Information Bureau, | 
and ask to be shown through The | 
Denver’s seven acres of reliable 
The Greatest Western Department Store and Mail Order House ‘merchandise. 





At the Stock Show Stadium visit our booth dis- 


playing our lines of STOCKMEN’S SUPPLIES. a Oy, Bianid OSG 


Ask for a Catalog 






















W. A. FORSYTHE, GREENWOOD, MO., made the top of the Kansas City and Chicago open 
markets for the year, December 12, in the sale of 15 pure-bred Shorthorn yearling steers at 
$12.75, weighing 1,056 pounds, the cut-backs from their bull-calf crop. They were purchased 
through the Erkhe Commission Company by Neuer Bros., who operate the highest-class retail 
market in Kansas City. 

This is the fifth time that Shorthorns have set “he high record for the year at Kansas City. 
An interesting fact is that none of these steers had ever been at the central market till they 
were sold for slaughter. 

The Forsythe yearlings brought $135 per head. 


IT PAYS TO GROW SHORTHORN BEEF. 


American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association 
13 DEXTER PARK AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 




















“WOOL GROWERS’ COMMISSION COMPANY 


A. J. ENOLLIN, Manager Cc. H. SHURTE, Assistant Manager 
CHICAGO OMAHA KANSAS CITY, MO. DENVER SOUTH ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
A aoe Salesmen: Salesmen: Salesmen: Salesman | 
C. H. Shurte ea Nolan I. E. Horseman Harry Bulla W. G. Hazelwood 
Ernie Beilfus *Kid” Kyte Dave Hamer Vv. B. Stark 


Indorse the Action of Your Association by shipping to us, and you will receive better service and make it possible to 
better distribute shipments and stabilize the market. 

Your Moral Support started this company. P 

Your Patronage will make it the great success it should be. 

Indorsed by the National Wool Growers’ Association and by the following State Associations: 


Idaho Wool Growers’ Association ‘ ead Arizona Wool Growers’ Association 
Utah Wool Growers’ Association Washington Wool Growers’ Association 


New Mexico Wool Growers’ Association 
Montana Wool Growers’ Association Nevada Woot Growers’ Association California Wool Growers’ Association 


WOOL GROWERS’ COMMISSION COMPANY 
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The 
American Live Stock and 


Loan Company 


[Incorporated 1901] 


Capital and Surplus $1,500,000 


1721-1723 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 


{Ground Floor] 













FIRST CATTLE LOAN COMPANY WEST OF THE MISSOURI RIVER. 
.First Company to sell cattle from the South at a delivered price. 


Makes a specialty of financing cattle growers or feeders and furnishing cattle for grazing or 
feeding. 


Independent, Intelligent and Dependable at all times. 
Known the West over for its high ideals and policy of never closing out a client. 


The Market and Financial Letters issued by “THE AMERICAN” are considered authority on 


a matters and are in demand from Wall Street to California. They are free. Write 
or them. 








A. E. deRICQLES, F. M. TAYLOR, ALFRED B. BELL, GEORGE W. WATSON, 
President Vice-President Secretary-Treasurer Gen’l Mgr., Am. Cattle Co. 
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National-Forest Lumbering 
BY JOHN H. HATTON 


Denver, Colorado 


ministration that stands out, it is that the United the growing stock, if immediate demands and uses 
States Forest Service is dealing with practical could be developed. The proceeds from timber sales 
things—matters of every-day business concern. The have constituted the largest single item of national- 
Service, in other words, has ea a ____ forest revenues. Live-stock 
undertaken, and with ap- | uses have been a close second. 

parent success, the manage- Timber-Sale Policy 

ment of an immense and in- 

tricate business—as former The lumbering policy of 
Secretary of Agriculture the forests has been, neces- 
Wilson once said, of “a great sarily, a matter of change 
producing property.” and growth. It had to be 
This principle is illustrated fitted, in a measure, to 
American conditions and de- 


as much in its timber-sale 
business as in any other mands. European policies, 
national-forest activity, be- while furnishing the only 
cause, as in its live-stock object-lessons upon which to 
management, money values draw, were the product of 
and present utilities are centuries of experience. This 
largely involved. Nothing country was not ready, and 
can be more practical than appears not yet to be ready, 
that. The annual output of from the standpoint of public 
lumber and other materials sentiment, for the intensive 
practices that older countries 


cut under sales from the 
national forests is now nearly have long since found neces- 
sary. And so the national- 


840,000,000 board feet, and 
forest lumbering policy is 


represents an annual stump- 
age value and revenue to the peculiarly fitted to American 
conditions. It differs from 


government of about $1,- 
950,000. Besides this, over that of older countries most, 
LUMBERING OPERATIONS ON HARNEY NATIONAL Forest, Perhaps, in the intensity of 


L: THERE IS ONE FACT in national-forest ad- possible output that could be spared without depleting 





150,000,000 board feet of 
timber, worth nearly $200,- SOUTH DAKOTA its application as this bears 
000, is given to settlers and others each year from on utilizaticn and artificial reforestation. The present- 
the forests free of charge. Moreover, the present day European forester would doubtless disapprove 
output and consumption is but a small part of ihe vigorously of some of our present American practices, 
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even on the national forests, as exceedingly wasteful 
and uneconomic. 

But the fundamental principles underlying the na- 
tional-forest lumbering policy in this country are based 
on conservation—a term that some critically inclined 
have stated has been very much overworked. The 
dictionary, however, does not contain a better nor more 
expressive word than conservation when applied to the 
proper treatment of the country’s natural resources. 
Unfortunately the word has been unknown during all 
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the three millions of men who own the other four- 
fifths of the timber standing, as well as the bulk of 
the lands suited primarily to the production of forest 
crops. This investment is called Silviculture, or sound 
torestry practice—the treatment of forests and forest 
soils, not as a mine, but as a crop. 

So most timber sales are planned with a view to 
securing, by one and the same operation, the ingather- 
ing of the ripened crop and the sowing and maturing 
of a new crop—the latter to be accomplished prin- 





TIMBER SALE PROPERLY MANAGED—BLACK HILLS NATIONAL FOREST, SOUTH DAKOTA 
Cut-over Land, Showing Piling of Brush and Cord-Wood 


the years of wasteful lumbering practices on private 
lands. It cannot be overworked now. 

The national-forest timber-selling policy, there- 
fore, not only is based on principles of broad public 
economy—the purpose in general being not to sell 
more timber each year than is grown, to reserve future 
supplies, protect important watersheds, and get the 
market value for the product—but takes into account 
that the supply of virgin timber in the United States 
is the heritage of the centuries, and must soon give 
out unless a new investment is made. Not only must 
this investment be made in connection with the har- 
vesting of the remaining public forests, which contain 
only one-fifth of the timber standing, but the lesson 
must be brought home to the general public and to 


cipally by encouraging nature’s processes. Mature and 
declining trees are put to use, and trees worth leaving 
are protected and encouraged to grow the new crop. 
Summarized, national-forest timber-sale methods and 
objectives may be stated as follows: 


1. Utilizing ripe timber which can be marketed. 


2. Cutting to insure restocking and continuance 
of the forests. 


3. Avoiding wasteful practices and protecting 
from fires. 


4. Selling as required by statute, at appraised 
market value, so as to make proper return to the public 
which owns the timber. 


5. Selling to prevent speculative acquisition. 
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6. Preventing monopoly of public timber. 

7. Providing first for local demands and the gen- 
eral market afterwards. 

8. Making timber lands primarily of agricultural 
value, available for settlement. 

9. Protecting important watersheds. 

The National-Forest Timber Resource 

The quantity and condition of the timber resource 
necessarily have much to do with the development of 
timber-sale policies and forest-management plans. 
The accessibility and demand for the material are also 
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forests are credited with about 77,500,000,000 feet. 
Of this amount, in excess of 23,000,000,000 feet is in 
protection forests on the upper parts of watersheds 
where little or no cutting can be done. Credited by 
regions, California, Washington, and Oregon contain 
about 70 per cent, or 270,000,000,000 feet—90,000,- 
000,000 to each of these three states. Colorado and 
New Mexico have about 12,000,000,000 feet, or 6 per 
cent of the total, each of the latter states having about 
equal amounts. 


Approximately 348,000,000,000 feet is estimated 
to be mature and overmature—in other words, ready 





WASTEFUL CUTTING ON PRIVATE LANDS—NORTHERN COLORADO 
Note High Stumps and Fire Menace 


important factors, and, together with private owner: 
ship of timber, practically control the present output. 
Much attention has therefore been given to the taking 
of stock and the analysis of local conditions. An ac- 
curate reconnaissance of the timbered areas within 
157,000,000 acres of national forests cannot be ac- 
complished in a year or in ten years; but attention 
can be, and has been, given to those portions of the 
forests where present demands exist and early de- 
mands are anticipated. Many millions of acres have 
thus been covered by so-called intensive timber sur- 
veys and timber-sale. appraisals. : 

The total estimated stand of national-forest tim- 
ber, including the Alaskan forests, is 569,217,000,000 
feet, board measure, of which the Alaskan national 


for the axe. The annual yield of the growing stock 
may be roughly estimated at 6,150,000,000 feet. The 
annual requirements of localities in the vicinity of the 
national forests, which have first claim on the prod- 
uct, are put at 305,000,000 feet under sales and 137,- 
000,000 feet under free use—a total of 442,000,000 
feet, board measure. On the basis of the annual yield 
just given, there would be left available to sell on the 
general market approximately 5,700,000,000 feet an- 
nually—nearly seven times the amount which it is pos- 
sible to dispose of under present conditions and de- 
mands. 

It should be borne in mind that these figures apply 
only to the national forests. Taking the United States 
as a whole, the present drain upon the remaining 
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forests is more than four times their yearly produc- 
tion in wood. Moreover, three-fifths of our virgin 
forests have disappeared. 


Efforts at Disposal 


Consistent efforts have been made to encourage 
the sale of the timber without sacrificing it. Market 
values for lumber have fluctuated; likewise stumpage 
prices have changed. In general, national-forest 
stumpage has run about $2 per thousand board feet. 
Lumbering chances have been extensively advertised 
in various lumber and trade journals, and various 
other means adopted to acquaint operators with the 
fact that large amounts of national-forest timber were 
ready and awaiting the operator. Contract periods 
were extended from a maximum of five to ten years— 
twenty and thirty years where heavy investments in 
mills, railroads, and other items would be necessary. 
Under the long-time contracts single sales running as 
high as a billion feet have been made where it was im- 
portant to harvest crops that were ready. Disasters 
like the great fires in 1910 in the Northwest, and the 
Olympic windfalls of 1921, have called forth special 
efforts to salvage the material while usable and mer- 
chantable. 

There are certain disadvantages to the lumber- 
man operating under government contracts, which 
increase his cost of operations from 5 to 10 per cent 
as compared with similar operations on private lands. 
These cannot be said to affect materially the demand, 
however, since there are certain advantages in gov- 
ernment timber sales offsetting the disadvantages. 
The disadvantages are principally in the requirement 
that slash and tops be lopped and scattered, or piled 
and burned; that care be exercised in destroying as 
little young growth as possible, and in cutting out 
more merchantable material than private operations 
usually require. The advantages under government 
sale contracts are in the elimination of fire risk in 
large part, in the small deposits in advance of cutting, 
and in the elimination of taxes and other carrying 
charges. The fact, then, that not all the available 
material in the national forests is being disposed of 
at present cannot be charged to the disadvantages of 
the government’s lumbering requirements. The in- 
sufficiency of present demand is due more to the heavy 
burdens put upon private timber lands in taxes, the 
much larger proportion of private timber, which is 
generally more available, and the urge under present 
conditions to harvest the crop as rapidly as possible, 
thus relieving the heavy carrying charges. 


Maximum Cut and Variable Demand 


After the taking of stock, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture prescribes the amount of timber which may be 


safely taken annually from each national forest. This 
is one of the single factors of greatest importance; 
for in it rest the public’s security and the maximum 
value of the forested areas for all time. After the de- 
termination of the annual cut, possible local demands 
are considered first. For instance, the Deerlodge 
Forest in Montana has an estimated annual yield of 
40,000,000 feet, all of which is needed in the mines. 
The Holy Cross National Forest in Colorado has an 
estimated annual increment of 6,000,000 feet, all of 
which is needed locally. On the Sierra National Forest 
in California, on the other hand, local consumption re- 
quires only 700,000 feet annually, while the annual cut 
is prescribed at 260,000,000 feet, leaving a large sur- 
plus for outside markets. It should be stated that 
where large amounts of mature and overmature tim- 
ber obtain, the annual cut prescribed is not limited 
to the estimated annual yield in new growth, but is 
enlarged to provide for harvesting the crop already 
ripe as rapidly as possible. 


In general, railroads, mines, and local communities 
in the vicinity of the forests absorb from 30 to 40 per 
cent of the annual cut, and this demand is compara- 
tively stable. The second demand is from the general 
lumber market, and this is influenced materially by 
general trade conditions. It is stated, for instance, 
that the lumber industry never fully recovered from 
the depression that followed the panic of 1907.. In 
1911 national-forest sales were affected by overpro- 
duction in the Northwest. In 1915 there was again 
wide-spread depression in the lumber industry. The 
mill capacity of the country exceeded the demands 
for lumber. In 1916 there was continued instability, 
resulting in less timber being placed under contract on 
the forests and less timber sold. Ninety-seven per 
cent of national-forest timber sold in 1916 was covered 
in sales under $100 in value. The average stumpage 
price fell from $2.48 per thousand to $2.01 per thou- 
sand. The year 1917 showed a new high level in re- 
ceipts from the forests, but the average stumpage 
price fell to $1.86 per thousand board feet. In 1918 
the general industry was handicapped by the with- 
drawal of large numbers of skilled laborers for war 
purposes. In 1920 there was an increasing demand 
and inquiry for publicly owned timber, due to the 
growing shortage in the East, especially in newspaper- 
print material. In 1921, although mill prices were less 
than half, and many mills shut down, yet the cut on 
the national forests exceeded by 314 per cent that of 
any previous year. Indications, therefore, point 
strongly to increased demands from the public forests, 
and the time may not be far distant when the spread 
between the annual cut and the amount of timber that 
may be safely disposed of will be very much less than 
it has been. This will be the inevitable result as private 
timber holdings become exhausted. 
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TIMBER CUTTING 


IN TAE 


NATIONAL FORESTS 
COLOKADO 


_ All mature green and all dead timber on the National Forests 
is for sale. The timber is sold on the stump at its appraised value. 


COT ONDER COMMERCIAL SALES 


LIVE TIMBER 
36,901.000 Bd. Ft. 
TOTAL-- 44,208,000-Bd. Ft. 
I reg OD 


COT UNDER FREE USE PERMITS 
Free Use permits were issued in Colorado in fiscal year 192! 


Free permits for timber up to $20.20 worth 
gach year are granted to residents, settlers, 
miners and prospectors on the National Forests. 

This timber must be used for improvements 
or fuel onthe permittees own land. 





CUT ONDER SALES AT COST 


Sales of timber at actual cost to the Forest 
Service of making and administering them are 
a= | teeneene DEAD made under special act of Congress to homestead 
Late TOTAL=1, 341,000 Bd. Ft. 42,000-8aFt Settlers and farmers for domestic use. 
Stumpage rates in Colorado are$i.2° per M bd. 
ft.for structural timber and 25¥per cord for fuel. 


TOTAL CUT 192! ALL SALES 45,549 000 Bad. Ft. 


NUMBER OF SALES MADE 
COMMERCIAL SALES ATCOST TOTAL 


$ 100 and under---- 517 

$ 101 

¢ 50! 1000 --------- 

$1001 5000 

Over S 5000 --------- 
Total 
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Two Classes of Sales 


Until 1912 all sales of national-forest timber were 
commercial. Under the act of August 10, 1912, ma- 
ture, dead, and down timber in the forests was to be 
disposed of to homestead settlers and farmers for 
domestic use, at cost. Increasing advantage has been 
taken of this act, until in 1921 some 25,000,000 feet 
was disposed of under the “sales at cost” regulations. 
These are of material advantage to a considerable 
number of settlers who might not get sufficient to 
meet their immediate needs under the free-use policy. 
The accompanying graphic tabulation, while covering 
the timber-cutting operations within the Colorado na- 
tional forests only, is indicative of the timber-sale 
and free-use activity throughout the different nation- 
al-forest states. 

From 1891 to 1899 but six timber sales were re- 
corded on the forest reserves, so called, then existing, 
and no free-use activity. In 1900 twelve sales were 
recorded, aggregating $36,754.02 in revenue. Between 
that time and 1905 large areas were included in the 
forests, and the free-use business had then grown to 
3,239 permits and 377 commercial sales. In February, 
1905, as a result of recommendations by President 
Roosevelt and the full concurrence of the Department 
of the Interior, Congress transferred the forests to 
the jurisdiction of the Department of Agriculture, 
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which department was conceded to be best equipped in 
every way to handle the public timber resources. In 
1906 there were 8,097 free-use permits issued and 
1,023 timber sales recorded. From that time on there 
was a marked increase in timber-sale and free-use ac- 
tivity, until, in 1911, 5,653 timber sales were recorded 
and 40,660 free-use permits given. Free use since that 
time has held practically steady, but the number and 
amount of timber sales have steadily risen, until in 
round numbers an average of 13,000 sales are now an- 
nually recorded. Timber-sale revenues in 1905 were 
some $73,000. In 1911 these had grown to over $1,- 
043,000, and in 1921 to approximately $1,950,000— 
nearly 2,700 per cent increase in timber revenue. The 
prospects for even further increases in timber-sale 
activity are very encouraging at this time. Expressed 
in material actually cut from the forests, the 1911 
figures showed an increase of nearly 600 per cent 
over 1905, and 1921 figures an increase of 550 per cent 
over the output in 1911; or an increase of nearly 1,230 
per cent in material cut and utilized in 1921 over 1905. 
Thus, while it has been impossible to dispose of all the 
material ready for the axe, there have been consistent 
and marked increases in the lumbering activities in 
the forests during the past fifteen years, and since 
a definite policy of disposal and forest practice was 
developed. 











WASTEFUL CUTTING IN EARLY DAYS—NEAR LEADVILLE, COLORADO 
Followed by Destructive Fires—No New Forest—Note Waste in Stumps 
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The Purchasers 


To whom are the sales chiefly awarded? This 
can best be shown by a reference to the chart, giving 
the cut for Colorado, and by a tabulation of sales by 
classes made on all the national forests during the 
fiscal year 1921, which is as follows :* 


NUMBER OF SALES 


$100 or under $101 | $ 501 | $1,001) Over 
t 








siglo ia dae sicacass ena 0 to to Total 
a Cost \Total $500 $1,000 $5,000 $5,000 | 
i | 
Total, 1921... 6,448 5,788 12,230] 126 | 61 | 101 46 {12,570 








| 
Total, 1920..| 7,182 |5,580 12,762| 141 | 84 | 174 | 


111 {18,272 





While there were more transactions in 1920, more 
timber was actually cut in 1921. 

Thus in the matter of sale transactions the small 
operator comprises about 98 per cent of the pur- 
chasers, and these have handled approximately 90 per 
cent of the material disposed of up to this time. For 
the removal of large bodies of mature products, which 
will deteriorate if not harvested, and where heavy in- 
vestments of capital will be necessary to conduct 
operations on a large and rapid scale, the Service will 
have to look to the larger operators, and these are 
being encouraged through long-time contracts, after 
due provision is made for local needs. Examples of 
these larger contracts are given in the recent Annual 
Report of the Forester for 1921, from which the fol- 
lowing is quoted: : 


A sale pending at the close of the year, and made since, on 
the Washakie Forest in Wyoming, covered an estimated quantity 
of 1,062,000 railroad ties, equivalent to about 40,000,000 board 
feet, and about 20,000,000 board feet of saw logs, which the pur- 
chaser may, if he desires, take for the production of sawed ties. 
He can also cut large amounts of mine props from the tops of the 
trees cut for ties. These products will be used locally—the ties 
by a railroad and the mine props in local coal mines. The hewn 
ties alone, at 5 cents each, will bring $53,000 into the Treasury 
during the five years allowed for cutting and removing the tim- 
ber. For eight years the purchaser has been operating on adja- 
cent areas of national-forest timber, cutting chiefly ties, which 
are driven down streams too small to float saw logs and then 125 
miles down a river to the railroad. 

A sale in California will not only supply both local and 
general market needs for boxes and lumber, but will also aid 
greatly in the development of the locality. This sale is for about 
600,000,000 board feet located in the Sierra Forest. The success- 
ful bidder has about 700,000,000 board feet on privately owned 
land adjoining and intermingled with the government timber. 
He has agreed to build nearly fifty miles of main-line railroad, 
which will be a common carrier, and which, therefore, will serve 
all owners of property in a locality previously without good 
transportation facilities. On account of the intermingling of the 
private and government lands, and the large combined timber 
volume, a period of thirty years is allowed for cutting and re- 
moval, but the initial prices—$4.25 per thousand board feet for 
sugar pine, $3 for western yellow pine, and $1.50 for other species 
—are to be readjusted in 1926 and at three-year intervals there- 
after. 





* From the Forester’s Annual Report for 1921. 
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A sale of 84,000,000 feet of timber, chiefly western yellow 
pine, on the Crater National Forest in Oregon will result in the 
resumption of operation on a short local railroad and bring a 
new lumber-producing industry into the locality. The lumber 
will be sold chiefly in the general market. Nine years are 
allowed for cutting and removal, of which the first two will be 
needed for the construction of improvements. The initial prices. 
of $3.75 per thousand board feet for pine and 75 cents per 
thousand for other species are subject to readjustment in 1925 
and 1928, but even at the initial rates the total value of the 
timber is $315,000. 

In all sales, the future productiveness of the ground is 
assured by the retention of young, thrifty trees or of seed trees, 
and by precautions against fire, including the disposal of the 
inflammable slash. 


LOOKING BACKWARD AND FORWARD 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


LD-TIMERS AT THE STOCK-YARDS will recall “Steve” 
O Roath, live stock agent of the Michigan Central, who be- 
came a millionaire. Roath’s precept was: “Always sell when 
the other fellow wants to buy; you can buy when he is forced 
to sell.” Carrying out this maxim made him rich. It has a 
twang of Confucianism. It is the antithesis of the American 
practice—a practice that has put the nation on a “boom or bust” 
basis. 

Much has been said and written of the vicissitude of that 
class which wrestles with the soil for a living; but it has no 
monopoly of current woe. Agriculture has probably seen the 
worst of its troubles; other elements of the community are but- 
ting into grief of the same character. No class has a monopoly 
of foresight, or of the grief that is the logical sequence of failure 
to exercise that abstract quality. At the inception of the year 
1922 half the retail merchants of the big cities of the East are 
either threatened with bankruptcy or in the throes of it; in- 
dustrial concerns always considered solvent are storm-bound ; 
and, despite high wages paid the skilled crafts, a large element 
fails to benefit by reason of unemployment. Your average in- 
vestor, large or small, has little profit, and much loss, to reflect 
on; speculators with “velvet” are few, and the story of vanished 
paper profits will never be adequately told. 

The year 1921 was “pay-day” for the live-stock producer. 
In that respect the turn of the road has been reached. In the 
case of the average farmer, liquidation is over; the element that 
speculated, “not wisely, but too well,” has still to step up to the 
captain’s office and settle. With many settlement day will be 
March 1 next, when land deals by the thousand mature. Gradu- 
ally, however, the financial sky is clearing, and on some, at least, 
the lesson will not be lost. Some of us, for instance, now know 
that values cannot constantly ascend, that Corn Belt land is not 
worth intrinsically $300 to $500 per acre, and that a band of 
range ewes is not good security for a loan of $15 per head. We 
know that every financial bubble eventually bursts. The trouble 
is that our memories are not retentive, and that the next genera- 
tion will not profit by the experience of this. 

Hysteria defies repression. It comes and goes, always getting 
a warm welcome in the novelty stage. It is the stock-in-trade of 
the nostrum-venders, constituting an army of economic quack 
doctors, ever refusing to recognize the law of cause and effect; 
always claiming possession of a short route to prosperity. These 
empirics are, however, in less repute than recently; sanity is 
again asserting sway ; and, although the labor element still balks 
at the inevitable, everything points to a period of reason. The 
latest hysteria, “Burn corn,” has been followed by an acreage- 
reduction campaign that is not without merit, if the object is 
recuperation of impoverished soils, due to overcropping, rather 
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than surplus reduction. The rail situation is still deplorable, 
and in other respects agriculture has a valid bill of complaint, as 
the things the farmer buys are still flirting with the war-price 
basis, while practically everything he produces is back to ante- 
bellum figures. But the inability of the farmer to buy is only 
one cause of depression, the purchasing power of every element 
of the community being seriously restricted. What is the advan- 
tage of war wages to the railroad employee when hundreds of 
thousands are out of work? A limited number of carpenters and 
others engaged in the building trades are working at preposter- 
ous wages; the majority is either idle or eking out a living in 
some other sphere. Every industry in the country is crippled, 
not solely because the farmer is not able to buy, but because 
every other element is economizing; and, as is always the case 
in such emergencies, those who have money husband it. 

The way out is variously charted. That no short-cut is 
possible is now generally understood. Europe’s buying capacity 
is limited, and credit is materially restricted where the buyer 
is impoverished. Whoever advanced the theory that because 
Iurope was needy it would take our surplus production was a 
felse prqphet. As a matter of fact, there is no surplus produc- 
tion; the trouble lies in deficient consumption. 

After all, most of the wealth created during the war and 
subsequently was visionary. Results are calculated to dispel the 
illusion that destruction is constructive. We furnished Europe 
with food and war materials worth many billions of dollars. 
Europe still owes the bill, and will owe it for many a long day— 
a doubtful method of creating wealth, represented at this moment 
by an enormous annual increase in taxation, which will prove 
burdensome to this and succeeding generations. 

The remedy, according to these fallacious economists, is to 
extend additional credit to Europe. Obviously Europe can pay 
only in goods, so that the fallacy of a high tariff becomes evident, 
if we are to find a trans-Atlantic market for our surplus products 
of the soil. Before the war Europe was the creditor, we the 
debtor; but this has been reversed. Clearly the old-style tariff 
argument does not fit the new case. We have nearly the entire 
world’s visible supply of gold. Accepting payment for our goods 
in depreciated paper is out of the question. Consequently it must 
be a swap of foods and merchandise, or nothing. 

Disbursement of War Finance Corporation funds has exerted 
a beneficent influence, especially in the trans-Missouri cattle- 
and sheep-raising country; but it should be understood that this 
is merely a temporary expedient, designed to meet an emergency 
—and an expedient that should have been adopted a year or 
more ago. Financing private business is not a legitimate govern- 
ment function; but in this instance private business became pub- 
lic concern. That the West has realized more benefit from War 
Finance Corporation activity is due to indifference, or hostility, 
of country bankers and reluctance of farmers in the Corn Belt 
to give chattel mortgages on live stock—a necessity they will 
eventually be forced to realize. 

Frenzied finance is subsiding, especially in the sphere of 
agrarianism. Two years ago the farmer was a mark for the 
grafter, yielding big money; today the same tactics would pro- 
voke mob violence. Yet the grafter has not abandoned the quest, 
merely changing his methods. The latest scheme to “farm the 
farmer” is a $5,000,000 Iowa project, in $100 shares, “guaran- 
teed” to put the farmer in direct touch with the War Finance 
Corporation strong-box. To the credit of the farmer it may be 
said that he has not swallowed this bait; but the mere fact 
that it is dangled before him shows that the game will not be 
abandoned as long as prospective victims exist. 

Much criticism of the existing banking system is heard, and 
this includes the Federal Reserve System. Doubtless there has 
been much bad banking. Credits were unduly extended during 
the speculative period, sowing the seed for a harvest of bank- 
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ruptey. Recently bankers have been “passing the buck’”—a pro- 
cess in which much accusation has been hurled at the Federal 
Reserve chain of forcing liquidation of live stock. Doubtless 
there have been, and are, too many “lame duck” banks, many 
of which are being gradually eliminated, as their position be- 
comes untenable. The chief criticism of the Federal Reserve 
System has been its apparent lack of sympathy with agriculture. 
A tardy step toward remedying this is the present policy of the 
War Finance Corporation, which is proving effective. 

The legend that the United States grew rich during the war 
through the troubles of Europe is no longer regarded seriously. 
The truth is that the thing was impossible, because Europe had 
no wealth to bestow. As a result of the war, this country has 
paid its debts to Europe and put the Old World under a moun- 
tain of obligation; thus becoming a creditor to an enormous ex- 
tent. The war made Europe poorer, but it made no other part 
of the world richer, except in promises to pay. It produced some 
apparent prosperity in this country; but, as greater numbers of 
dollars were passed from hand to hand, the purchasing power 
of the dollar declined. An era of high wages has been followed 
by one of unemployment, which is responsible, in large measure, 
for much of the current depression. Consumers of all commodi- 
ties are buying sparingly, in the belief that prices will work 
lower; and so long as this lack of confidence in price stability 
exists final adjustment will be delayed. Final accomplishment 
depends on decreased wages, increased labor efficiency, and elimi- 
nation of disparity in prices between products of agriculture and 
manufactures. 

During the past two years the live-stock industry has been 
liquidated to an extent that renders it doubtful if the herds and 
flocks of the country will be equal to the task of replenishing the 
national larder when, in the natural course of events, consump- 
tion of meats is restored to normal volume. In 1918 the ten prin- 
cipal markets of the United States received over 14,000,000 cattle. 
Since that time, despite liquidation on an unprecedented scale, 
supply has steadily receded, until 1921 shows a shrinkage in 
receipts at the same markets of about 5,000,000 head. Hog pro- 
duction has also diminished substantially, and the sheep flocks 
of the entire country have been reduced to the smallest volume 
in many years. With a population of 105,000,000 people to feed, 
this supply curtailment, actual and potential, should put the live- 
stock industry on a much sounder basis, the moment actual 
activity is resumed by the industries of the country. 

Stabilization of prices must precede real prosperity. The 
present disadvantage of the farmer is due to the fact that the 
manufactured goods he needs, and the transportation he must 
use, are still at prohibitively high figures. 





FINAL CROP REPORT FOR 1921 


INAL GOVERNMENT FIGURES for crop yields in the 
United States in 1921 are given as below by the Bureau 
of Markets and Crop Estimates (in bushels) : 


1921 1920 

Winter WHO ..n cscs 587,000,000 578,000,000 
Boring WHORE on. 208,000,000 209,000,000 

AT WPA nee 795,000,000 787,000,000 
OOP scheickc ceca tae 3,081,000,000 3,232,000,000 
i ise ee aes 1,061,000,000 1,526,000,000 
MAES Gee ease 151,000,000 202,000,000 
BI seg ccc euccae team eicbstons 58,000,000 69,300,000 
POUNIOGS ees 347,000,000 430,000,000 


Both winter and spring wheat is given a higher rating than 
in previous estimates (see November Propucer, page 15, where 
the total should be 740,655,000 bushels), the combined increase 
being about 55,000,000 bushels. Corn shows a falling-off of ap- 
proximately 82,000,000 bushels; oats, of 17,000,000 bushels; bar- 
ley, of 12,000,000 bushels; and rye, of 6,000,000 bushels. 
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NATIONAL LIVE STOCK AND MEAT BOARD 
PROPOSED 


LANS FOR THE PROPOSED CAMPAIGN to increase the 
Pa of meat are beginning to take definite shape. 
Early in December, as previously mentioned in these columns, 
a meeting was held at Chicago between representatives of lead- 
ing live-stock producers’ organizations, the Department of Agri- 
culture, and the Institute of American Meat Packers. Here the 
matter was thoroughly discussed, agreement reached as to the 
need for and feasibility of co-operation between all interests con- 
cerned to bring about the desired results, and a committee, of 
which E. L. Burke, representing the American National Live 
Stock Association, acted as chairman, appointed to formulate a 
working plan. A tentative announcement stating the object of 
the movement and outlining the scope of the campaign to be 
undertaken, and a plan for the organization of a central body 
to direct such a campaign, both to be submitted for ratification 
to the different organizations involved, were drawn up. The 
announcement reads as below: 


TENTATIVE ANNOUNCEMENT 
“Tentative proposed announcement to: 


American National Live Stock Association, 
National Swine Growers’ Association, 

National Wool Growers’ Association, 

American Farm Bureau Federation, 

Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Association, 
Corn Belt Meat Producers’ Association, 

Kansas Live Stock Association, 

National Society of Record Associations, 
Institute of American Meat Packers, 

National Live Stock Exchange, 

United Master Butchers’ Association of America. 


“Deflation of agricultural values out of all proportion to the 
prices of other commodities is an outstanding economic feature 
of the time. Along with other branches of agriculture, producers 
of meat animals have suffered severe financial reverses. One big 
problem of the day is the restoration of the purchasing power of 
the praducer, ‘so that he may resume his normal position as a 
purchaser of commodities. To bring this about, not only is an 
enlarged demand for the products of live stock necessary, but 
the producer must receive his fair proportion of the benefits 
accruing therefrom. 

“With this in mind, representatives of the Amercian National 
Live Stock Association, the Corn Belt Meat Producers’ Associa- 
tion, the National Wool Growers’ Association, and the Institute 
of American Meat Packers had an informal meeting at the Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago, on November 12, 1921, and it was agreed 
that the time was opportune for calling together those interested 
in the question. Accordingly representatives of the leading pro- 
ducer organizations, the Institute of American Meat Packers, 
and the Department of Agriculture were invited to meet in 
Chicago on December 2 for further discussion of the question. 


“The producers’ organizations referred to above were: the 
American National Live Stock Association, the National Swine 
yrowers’ Association, the National Wool Growers’ Association, 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, the Texas and South- 
western Cattle Raisers’ Association, the Corn Belt Meat Pro- 
ducers’ Association, the Kansas Live Stock Association, the 
National Society of Record Associations, and the Institute of 
American Meat Packers. 


“The producers, the Institute of American Meat Packers, 
and the Department of Agriculture were well represented at 
the meeting. After a full discussion by all those present, the 
consensus was unanimous that there is not only an urgent need, 
but also an unusual opportunity, for co-operation between the 
producers, the packers, the commission men, the retailers, and 
the Department of Agriculture, having for its object the creation 
of a larger demand for the products of live stock by whatever 
means may prove wise, possible, and effective. The co-operation 
proposed is purely democratic, and has for its purpose the fur- 
nishing to the consumer of a maximum amount of the products 
of live stock at the lowest cost consistent with a fair return to 
those producers, manufacturers, and distributors who perform 
essential services by efficient methods economically sound. It 
was felt that the matter was not controversial, but a problem the 
solution of which would be beneficial to all live-stock interests. 


“The meeting resulted in the appointment of a Committee 
on Plan, consisting of E. L. Burke, of the American National Live 
Stock Association; W. J. Carmichael, secretary of the National 
Swine Growers’ Association; A. Sykes, of the Corn Belt Meat 
Producers’ Association; A. C. Williams, of the Texas and South- 
western Cattle Raisers’ Association; Thomas E. Wilson and 
F. Edson White, of the Institute of American Meat Packers. 


“The committee held a meeting promptly, and it was decided 
that, inasmuch as the public is not fully informed as to the proper 
place of meat in the diet, inasmuch as meat is being constantly. 
attacked by the advertisements of manufacturers vending other 
foods, and inasmuch as meat consumption per capita (especially 
beef) in the United States at the present time shows an alarm- 
ing decrease from the figures obtaining a decade ago, an educa- 
tional campaign of considerable scope is necessary, requiring a 
permanent organization with adequate financing. 


“Such an organization could do a great deal to bring meat 
back into its own. It could see, not only that steps were taken 
to correct misinformation existing concerning meat, but also that 
research work, lacking in the case of meat since about 1910, be 
undertaken in order to make this food product once more the 
basis of frequent discussion in scientific circles, and to bring the 
information concerning its nutritive qualities abreast of the in- 
formation existing with respect to any other food commodities. 
Such an organization could ascertain the virtues of meat as a 
food, and bring these virtues to the attention of physicians, 
hospitals, dietitians, home economists, and other informed groups 
influencing the diet of the nation. Manufacturers of yeast, milk 
distributors, and venders of cheese and other dairy products 
have used modern researches into these foods as a means where- 
with to increase the consumption of them. Meat is a superior 
article in the diet, but its high food value is not fully appre- 
ciated, and in many cases has been misrepresented, with hurtful 
effect on consumption. 


“With these considerations in view, the committee requests 
you to put before your association or its executive officers the 
proposal detailed below. 

“It is also requested that, as soon as action has been taken, 
you advise W. J. Carmichael, Old Colony Building, Chicago 
(who will act as secretary of the committee), whether your 
organization approves and will participate in the proposed plan, 
and whether it will send a representative to a meeting of the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board to be called as soon as 
practicable—probably in the latter part of January. 


“Further information may be obtained by addressing Mr. 
Carmichael.” 


The plan submitted by the committee follows: 


TENTATIVE PLAN FOR THE ORGANIZATION OF A 
NATIONAL LIVE STOCK AND MEAT BOARD 


“It is proposed: 


“That a National Live Stock and Meat Board, consisting of 
seventeen members, each having one vote, shall be created to 
conduct and direct an adequate educational campaign, counter- 
acting the wide-spread and insidious propaganda against the food 
value of meat, and disseminating through all possible avenues 
correct information about meat in the diet, with a view to in- 
creasing meat consumption, in co-operation with the United 
States Department of Agriculture and other appropriate agencies, 
and to take such other steps as may seem proper to create a wider 
market for, and an increased consumption of, live-stock products. 


“That the National Live Stock and Meat Board shall con- 
sist of eleven members representing live-stock producers’ associa- 
tions, two members representing the Institute of American Meat 
Packers, two members representing the commission men, and two 
members representing the retailers of meat. 


“That the producer members of the board shall be appor- 
tioned as follows: 


Name of Organization No. Members 
American National Live Stock Association........0.-20000.... 2 
National Swine Growers’ Association............-~....--....-- 
National Wool Growers’ Association... 
American Farm Bureau Federation__ 2 
Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Association__ 1 
National Society of Record Associations__..-_..._......--.. 1 
Corn Belt Meat Producers’ Association.... 
Kansas Live Stock Association...........0000022000000.02.0....- 


Oe bo 







“That the producer members of the board representing a 
given association shall be appointed annually by that association. 


“That the National Live Stock and Meat Board at its initial 
meeting shall create a central working executive committee, 
which shall be composed of four representatives of the producers, 
one representative of the retailers, one representative of the 
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packers, and one representative of the commission men; and, 
further, that each member of this executive committee shall 
have one vote, thus giving to the producers four votes, to the 
packers one vote, to the commission men one vote, and to the 
retailers one vote. Each of these four groups, by its representa- 
tives on the board, shall select annually its representatives on 
the executive committee. 


“That, while the National Live Stock and Meat Board shall 
be the policy-making body, the executive committee shall be em- 
powered to carry out the policies decided on, with authority to 
rent offices and to engage the services of a capable managing 
director, with such assistants and facilities as he may need. 

“That this managing director and his assistants shall be 
the only persons connected with the whole movement who shall 
receive remuneration for their services, except that members of 
the National Live Stock and Meat Board and members of its 
executive committee shall receive their traveling expenses to and 
from meetings of the board or of the committee. 

“That the executive committee shall render an account of 
its work and disbursements annually to the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board, or oftener if requested by the board, and that 
the members of the executive committee shall be elected annually 
after their first election by the board. 

“That the executive committee as soon as possible after the 
election shall engage the managing director, establish quarters, 
and proceed actively to carry out the purposes for which the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board is organized. 

“That the funds for financing this movement be raised by 
the collection of five cents from the shipper to an established 
market on each car of live stock (or at that rate on less-than- 
carload lots) and an equal amount from the buyer. 

“That the officials of the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board be a chairman, a vice-chairman, a secretary, and a 
treasurer, chosen by the board from its members.” 


“Respectfully submitted, 


“E. L. Burke, Chairman, 
“W. J. CARMICHAEL, 

“A. SYKEs, 

“A. C. WILLIAMS, 

“F, Epson WHITE, 
“THOMAS E. WILSON, 


Committee on Plan.” 


MEMBERSHIP OF NEW LIVE-STOCK BOARD 


HE COMPOSITION of the first board of directors of the 

National Live Stock Producers’ Association—the central 
body created at the ratification meeting in Chicago in November 
to supervise the functions of the co-operative producers’ organ- 
izations as planned in the report of the Live Stock Marketing 
Committee of Fifteen—has been announced by the executive com- 
mittee of the American Farm Bureau Federation, empowered to 
make the appointments. The nine members are as follows: John 
G. Brown, of Monon, Ind.; E. H. Cunningham, of Des Moines, 
Iowa; C. A. Ewing, of Decatur, Ill.; Harry G. Beale, of Mount 
Sterling, Ohio; Howard M. Gore, of Clarksburg, W. Va.; O. O. 
Wolf, of Ottawa, Kan.; C. E. Collins, of Kit Carson, Colo.; 
Hugh Sproat, of Boise, Ida.; and J. E. Boog-Scott, of Coleman, 
Tex. That the West should have been so well represented on 
this board is cause for gratification. : 


The business of the board of directors is stated to be— 


“to elect its officers, executive committee, and employees; to in- 
corporate, establish, and co-ordinate the work of terminal com- 
mission associations and producers’ stocker and feeder com- 
panies ; to provide a uniform system of bookkeeping and account- 
ing; to encourage co-operative live-stock shipping associations ; 
to perfect and put into operation plans for orderly marketing; 
to furnish to producers, feeders, and graziers information which 
may enable them to market their live stock more intelligently ; 
to establish a transportation department; to interpret for pro- 
ducers information furnished by the Bureau of Markets and Crop 
Estimates; to secure additional data from live-stock producers 
and their organizations; to serve as a board of arbitration when 
differences arise between those under its jurisdiction; to formu- 
late rules and regulations under which authority may be granted 
to expel members for cause; and to perform any additional serv- 
ice that will be of benefit to the industry and within the resources 
of the association.” 
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The association will begin its work at once. The first of 
the co-operative commission firms to be established opened for 
business at the National Stock Yards, East St. Louis, Il., early 
in January. It will be known as the Producers’ Live Stock Com- 
mission Association. 


APPLICATION FOR: REVISION OF WESTERN 
FREIGHT RATES 


ETITION has been filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 

mission for a rehearing and modification of its order, con- 
tained in Ex Parte 74, advancing freight rates in the Western 
and Mountain-Pacific groups 35 and 25 per cent, respectively. 
The action is taken jointly on behalf of the American National 
Live Stock Association, the National Live Stock Shippers’ League, 
the National Wool Growers’ Association, the Texas and South- 
western Cattle Raisers’ Association, the Kansas Live Stock Asso- 
ciation, and the Corn Belt Meat Producers’ Association. S. H. 
Cowan, S. C. Rowe, Clifford Thorne, and Graddy Cary represent 
complainants. 


As grounds for the petition, it is urged that the valuation 
placed on railway property for the purpose of determining rates 
within the territory in question was erroneous and excessive. 
Railway properties in Illinois, Wisconsin, and along the west 
bank of the Mississippi River, valued at upward of 20 per cent 
of the total valuation of roads within the Western group, it is 
pointed out, had been removed from that group without making 
a corresponding reduction in the valuation. No value had been 
placed on any road, or part of a system of roads, lying within 
either of the two groups, relative to section 15-a of the Trans- 
portation Act, guaranteeing railroads a net revenue of 6 per 
cent. The commission had proceeded to prescribe rates without 
laying a proper foundation for determining what constituted a 
“reasonable rate,’ with the result that present rates were from 
65 to 100 per cent higher than those in effect before the war. 

No evidence had been produced on which to calculate earn- 
ings and operating expenses of railroads. Not only had the com- 
mission failed to take into account the fact that the average 
market value of stocks and bonds of railroads in the Western 
District never had approached their par value, but a large 
amount of railroad property was at the present time practically 
worthless. In spite of advanced rates, some of the roads had 
found it impossible to operate and were being junked. 


Since the decision of the commission in Ex Parte 74, rail- 
road properties have shrunk enormously in value, and it is held 
to be altogether unjust to require shippers to pay rates suffi- 
cient to net the roads 6 per cent on, such antiquated and inflated 
appraisements. While the value of live stock and farm products 
has declined more than one-half since that decision was rendered, 
the ratio of freight rates to this value has increased two or three 
times. As the value and amount of the products making up their 
traffic fall off, the value of the carriers must likewise decrease, 
and this factor cannot be ignored in making rates. Fair valua- 
tion of railway property, and fair returns thereon, cannot exceed 
such amount as will permit the free movement to market of the 
products of the farm and ranch. 


The petitioners remind the commission that the Act to Regu- 
late Commerce requires it to determine the aggregate value of 
the property of the carriers from time to time, and pray that it 
will take up the matter of freight rates in the Western District 
for reconsideration and readjustment, to the end that such new 
rates may be authorized as shall seem just and reasonable on 
the basis of actual existing values of the roads. It is also asked 
that the petition filed with the commission on September 22 for 
a decision setting aside the 35 and 25 per cent advances be con- 
solidated with the present case. 
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TARIFF ON LIVE STOCK AND ITS PRODUCTS 


EARINGS on the permanent tariff bill are proceeding before 
H the Senate Committee on Finance at Washington. Last 
month the schedules on agricultural products were again taken 
up. Among those heard was Ike T. Pryor, of San Antonio, 
Texas, who appeared on behalf of the American National Live 
Stock Association and the Texas and Southwestern Cattle 
Raisers’ Association. As Colonel Pryor’s remarks were most 
pertinent, and furnish an admirable summing-up of the reasons 
why the stock-raisers of the United States should be given a 
greater degree of tariff protection, we quote somewhat copiously 
from them below. Said Colonel Pryor: 


“The farming and live-stock interests of the United States 
are suffering from competition with raw material from foreign 
countries imported free of duty. They cannot compete with 
cheap labor employed to cultivate or raise stock on cheap land, 
and maintain our standard of living and of property values. If 
they are forced to do this, then poverty will be their heritage. 
The farmers and ranchmen are as much entitled to a tariff on 
the so-called raw material as the manufacturers are on the fin- 
ished product. Why should they be compelled by law to sell their 
products in a free market and buy in a protected one? It is an 
unjust discrimination. 

“We talk about a tariff at least sufficient to equalize the cost 
of production here and abroad. But who knows the exact cost 
of production? Take the cattle business, for example: It costs 
less to produce a beef in south Texas, ready for slaughter, than 
it does in north Texas, less in Texas than in Nebraska, and less 
in Kansas than in Illinois. One year it may, and often does, 
cost 25 or 50 per cent more to care for an animal than it did the 
previous year or will the year following. Hence the cost of pro- 
duction will vary all over the United States, according to local 
conditions. We should, however, place a tariff on live stock and 
its products sufficiently high to cover the difference between 
maximum cost of production in the United States and in foreign 
countries, plus a reasonable profit, but not so high as to create 
a monopoly in this particular branch of agriculture. We should 
not ask for favors in any form, and it is asking no favor when 
we demand to be put on an equal footing with foreign importers. 
When the home producer does not receive that measure of con- 
sideration from Congress, the favor instead is extended to the 
foreign producer, which is absolutely unfair. 

“The four countries which are our principal competitors— 
Argentina, Brazil, Uruguay, and Australia—consume less meat 
per capita than our people, and their population is less than 40 
per cent of that of the United States; yet they raise nearly 40 
per cent more beef and four times as much mutton as we do. 
Consequently they have to export the bulk of their meat. 

“Argentina has more than four head of cattle and ten sheep 
per capita, while we have but little more than half a beef and 
less than half a mutton per capita. The great markets of this 
country are in large cities, most of which can be reached by 
water. In other words, at least one-third of the American 
people today can be reached from foreign countries by water 
transportation. And when the canal is built which will connect 
the Great Lakes with the Atlantic Ocean, thus permitting ocean- 
going ships to reach Chicago, one-half of the American people 
ean be fed by water transportation from foreign countries. 

“Farm taborers in Argentina receive less than one-fourth 
of the wages paid for similar labor in the United States. It 
should also be borne in mind that those competing countries 
still have enormous tracts of free range. Land values and pas- 
ture charges are much lower than! in this country, and there is 
hardly an item of expense incident to the live-stock business that 
is not very much less there than here. 

“In 1920 live-stock receipts at market centers in the United 
States declined more than 10 per cent as compared with 1919. 
With such a reduction in receipts, why didn’t cattle, hogs, and 
sheep increase in price? The answer is: Imports of meats, free 
of duty, took up the slack and prevented the advance—yes, even 
pressed the market downward. Cattle led in the decline of agri- 
cultural products in 1919, and have been on the toboggan ever 
since. Each month live stock has dropped a little lower than 
the previous month, until now 7 cents a pound, live weight, looks 
as good to us as did 15 cents a pound in the spring of 1919. 

“Over 80,000,000 pounds of mutton and lamb were imported 
into this country in 1919 and 1920. Putting the average mutton 
carcass at forty pounds, this means that there was the equiva- 
lent of more than 2,000,000 sheep brought into this country free 
of duty during that period. More than 100,000 carcasses of beef 
and veal were likewise imported in 1919 and 1920; making a 


total of over 3,000 carloads of cattle and about 10,000 carloads 
of mutton and lamb. This vast amount of meat was brought 
into this country in ships which entered our harbors from the 
high seas without the expenditure of one single dollar in this 
country before it reached our large consuming centers. When 
sold, at least 95 per cent of the proceeds were returned to some 
foreign country. Practically no benefit accrued to our commerce 
in any way. This is the direct result of no duty. 

“What if these 3,000 cars of cattle and 10,000 cars of mutton 
and lamb had been marketed from our farms and ranches? Our 
railroads would have received freight on them; charges for 
switching and bedding the cars, feed, yardage, attendance, war 
tax, also a commission charge, would have been distributed 
among the various interests concerned; and finally, and most 
important, the net proceeds would have been deposited in our 
home banks, or applied on some hard-pressed cattle- or sheep- 
man’s paper. This would be the result of a protective duty on 
imports. 5 

“Judging from the income-tax records, we have in the United 
States about 20,000 millionaires. More than 6,000 of these live 
in New York State, and probably 90 per cent of the others live 
north of the Mason-and-Dixon line and east of the Mississippi 
River. How many of these men made their million in farming? 
Who ever heard of an honest-to-God millionaire farmer? How 
did most of them make their money? In the manufacturing busi 
ness. Who furnishes the raw material for their plants? The 
live-stock raiser and the farmer furnish the cattle, sheep, hogs, 
and grain from which the manufacturer produces the beef, mut- 
ton, pork, and flour to feed the world; they furnish the hides, 
wool, and cotton which the manufacturer converts into leather 
and cloth to shoe and clothe the world. 

“Here is exhibited a community of interests in which one is 
absolutely dependent on the other. It should be a fifty-fifty prop- 
osition. Now I cannot even guess what percentage the farmer 
and ranchman receive for their so-called raw material, as com- 
pared with what the manufacturer receives for the finished 
product. 

“In my opinion, the following schedules of import duties will 
be necessary to stimulate the production of live stock in this 
country, as well as to place it on an equal footing with Mexic 
and Central and South America: (1) a 20 per cent ad-valorem 
duty on all cattle hides imported into this country; (2) a 20 per 
cent ad-valorem duty on all live stock imported into this country ; 
(3) a duty of 20 per cent on all fresh and prepared meats brought 
into this country—subject, however, to a minimum of 4 cents a 
pound.” 


On November 10 Sam H. Cowan, attorney for the American 
National Live Stock Association, was heard by the committee. 
Mr. Cowan in an elaborate statement, containing a formidable 
array of statistics, dealt with every phase of the subject from 
the point of view of the producer, and made an eloquent plea for 
adequate protection and just treatment for the nation’s funda- 
mental industry. 


COMMISSION MEN MUST COMPLY WITH TERMS 
OF NEW ACT 


N DECEMBER 20 the application filed in the United States 
O District Court at Chicago, as a test case, by live-stock com- 
mission men for an injunction restraining the Secretary of Agri- 
culture from enforcing the Packers and Stock-Yards Act was 
denied by that court. The judges in their opinion held that 
stock-yards are depots into and through which the current of 
interstate commerce flows—as indispensable to the interstate 
shipment of live stock as the railway equipment used in its 
transport. 

As a result of this decision, the stock-yard agencies will be 
required to file their commission schedules with the Department 
of Agriculture and otherwise to comply with the rules laid down 
by that department. However, federal attorneys have been 
ordered to take no action until January 18, to give the com- 
mission men an opportunity to appeal the decision to the United 
States Supreme Court. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission estimates that the 
saving effected by the 20 per cent reduction in freight rates on 
live stock will be $10,000,000 a year. 
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CALIFORNIA CATTLEMEN IN CONVENTION 


N DECEMBER 10, 1921, the California Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation met in annual convention at San Francisco. In the 

opinion of many, it was the most successful meeting of cattle- 
men ever held in California. The attendance was large and 
enthusiastic. Problems facing the live-stock industry in the 
home state had been considered so varied and important that no 
outside speakers had been invited. Representatives of the Forest 
Service, the Bureau of Markets and Crop Estimates, the rail- 
roads, and the Twelfth Federal Reserve Bank were, however, 
present and took part in the discussions. Every committee which 
had been at work during the past year had its report ready. 
The sentiment was strong for co-operation and team-work, the 
activities mapped out for the coming year presented an excellent 
program, and the confident hope was expressed that the associa- 
tion would double its membership during 1922. T. H. Ramsay 
was re-elected president for the ensuing year. 

Resolutions were passed— 

Praising President Harding, and Secretaries Wallace and 
Fall. for their wisdom and patriotism in coming to the rescue of 
the live-stock industry through the medium of the War Finance 
Corporation ; 

Deploring the failure of banks and other financial institu- 
tions to make available to the live-stock industry of California 
moneys provided by the national government for relieving the 
needs of that industry in the present crisis; 

Favoring the retention of the Forest Service in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; 

Commending the activities of local farm bureaus in estab- 
lishing community slaughtering and marketing organizations, and 
recommending this example for imitation ; 

Urging that necessary steps be taken to abate the growing 
hunter nuisance on California ranges ; 

Requesting the Interstate Commerce Commission to take 
action to continue the Nevada, California & Oregon Railroad 
Company in service. 


UTAH ASSOCIATION MEETS 


HE UTAH CATTLE AND HORSE GROWERS’ ASSOCIA- 
Er TION met in annual convention at Salt Lake City on Decem- 
ber 19, 1921. “Live-Stock Problems,” “Necessity of Organiza- 
tion,” “Grazing on National Forests,” “Range Appraisal,” “‘Pred- 
atory-Animal Control,” “The Financial Situation,” and “Prevent- 
able Losses of Live Stock” were some of the subjects discussed. 

Resolutions were passed: opposing the raising of grazing 
fees on national forests or the shortening of the grazing season: 
demanding the enforcement or repeal of the Utah brand-inspec- 
tion law; declaring present retail meat prices to be excessive, 
compared with prices of beef on the hoof, and recommending that 
the packers be permitted to establish retail meaf shops: urging 
a revision of the state tax laws to relieve the farmer and live- 
stock man of the unjust burden which they are at present 
carrying. 

All ‘the officers were re-elected, as follows: Jene M. Harmon, 
president ; Alonzo Brinkerhoff, vice-president ; Thomas Redmond, 
secretary-treasurer. Another meeting of the association is 
planned for the beginning of March. 


MEETING OF NEW MEXICO BOARD 


A’ THE MEETING of the executive board of the New Mexico 
Cattle and Horse Growers’ Association held in Roswell on 
December 5 many important questions were discussed, among 
them being: packers and the retail meat trade, the report of the 
Live Stock Marketing Committee of Fifteen, the campaign for 
increasing the consumption of meat, state land problems, and 
tax assessments. Action on these matters was, however, deferred 
until the annual convention of the association, to be held at Las 
Vegas, March 20 and 21, 1922, when such resolutions as may be 
adopted will have the indorsement of the whole membership. 


CORN BELT MEAT PRODUCERS MEET 


AST MONTH the Corn Belt Meat Producers’ Association— 
the leading live-stock organization of the Middle West—met 
in yearly session, jointly with the Iowa Federation of Shippers, 
at Des Moines. President Sykes in his annual address reviewed 
the work of the association. He called attention to its fight for 
lower freight rates, expressing the hope that favorable action 
would soon be taken in this matter. He told of the activities of 
the Live Stock Marketing Committee of Fifteen, of whose Sub- 
committee on Orderly Marketing he was chairman, and of the 
proposed National Live Stock and Meat Board which is to in- 
augurate a campaign for increased consumption of meat. Henry 
C. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, spoke of the legislation 
enacted by the present Congress in aid of the farmer and stock- 
man, for which the agricultural “bloc” deserved chief credit. 
He dealt at length with the financial situation, stating it as his 
belief that the worst was behind us. His department, he said, 
would in the future give more attention to the business side of 
farming, especially the questions of improved distribution and 
marketing. Many other prominent speakers addressed the con- 
vention. 

Resolutions were passed— 


Favoring an organized campaign to increase the consump- 
tion of meat; 

Approving the efforts of producers to ship and sell live stock 
through co-operative agencies ; 

Demanding legislation assuring to farmers unrestricted right 
tc bargain collectively ; 

Expressing appreciation of the work of Senators Kenyon 
and Kendrick, and others, in securing legislation for the control 
of packers and stock-yards; 

Indorsing the efforts of the agrarian “bloc” in behalf of 
agriculture ; 

Commending the selection of Henry C. Wallace as Secretary 
of Agriculture ; 

Protesting against the removal of the Bureau of Markets and 
Crop Estimates and of the Forest Service from the Department 
ot Agriculture ; 

Indorsing the efforts being made to provide farmers with 
more adequate credit facilities, and urging bankers to use the 
War Finance Corporation as fully as possible during the present 
emergency ; 

Favoring representation on the Federal Reserve Board of 
agriculture, industry, finance, and labor according to their rel- 
ative importance; 

Advocating the repeal of the Adamson law and the amend- 
ment of the Esch-Cummins act to permit the consolidation of the 
Railway Labor Board with the Interstate Commerce Commission ; 

Pledging support to the movement for a 20 per cent reduce 
tion in the corn acreage for 1922; 

Indorsing the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes waterway. 


All the officers of the association were re-elected for the 
ensuing year. 


MILK PRODUCERS IN CONVENTION 


HE NATIONAL MILK PRODUCERS’ FEDERATION con- 
i. vened in annual meeting at Cincinnati, Ohio, November 
28-29, 1921. Approximately 500 dairymen from twenty-two states 
were in attendance. Twenty-eight marketing associations were 
registered. 

Richard Pattee, of Boston, chairman of the Dairy Market- 
ing Committee of Eleven, explained the proposed work of that 
committee. Representative Andrew J. Volstead, of Minnesota, 
discussed farmers’ right to co-operate and pending legislation in 
Congress to guarantee that right. Representative Sydney Ander- 
son, of Minnesota, chairman of the Congressional Commission of 
Agricultural Inquiry, gave an account of the discoveries and con- 
clusions of that commission. Many other important addresses 
were delivered. 

Resolutions were adopted— 


Demanding that the Senate immediately pass the Capper- 
Volstead co-operative bill; 
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Calling for a general reduction in freight and passenger 
rates ; 

Urging the repeal of section 15-a of the Transportation Act, 
guaranteeing railroads an income of 6 per cent; 

Asking for an early revaluation of American railroads; 

Advocating an emergency appropriation for the eradication 
of bovine tuberculosis; 

Requesting the extension of the life of the War Finance 
Corporation until the present crisis is passed ; 

Favoring restoration to local farm loan associations of con- 
trol of federal land banks; 

Approving the principle of co-operative credits ; 

Demanding an import duty of 10 cents a pound on butter. 


Milo D. Campbell, of Coldwater, Mich., was re-elected presi- 
dent for the sixth time. 


CAUSES OF CATTLE DEPRESSION 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


HAT IS THE MATTER with the cattle market? This 

question has been propounded until it sounds stale. Vari- 
ous explanations have been forthcoming—all more or less plau- 
sible; but at the bottom of it all is lack of buying power, coupled 
with restriction of beef consumption from resentment of cost. 
Beef trade feels the loss of the pre-war free-lunch outlet; restau- 
rant and hotel consumption has been whittled down to the small- 
est volume in trade history, and at the great manufacturing 
centers little of this commodity is being used. 

All through beef-trade depression there has been a broad 
and insistent demand for all kinds of hog product. Packers are 
selling bacon as fast as it can be cured, fresh-pork consumption 
is enormous, and lard is finding an outlet. It has always been 
possible to sell hogs on the day of arrival at the market, whereas 
cattle have lain around a week to ten days without getting any- 
thing like satisfactory bids, instances being recorded where two 
weeks have elapsed between arrival at the market and passage 
over the scales. This condition is easily explained by the fact 
that fresh hog product has been vending in line with live-hog 
prices, while in ‘the case of beef the impost of the distributor is 
excessive, if not prohibitive. 

Another influence must be reckoned with: To get away 
from cost, housekeepers are buying small meats. Investment in 
a steak means a dollar or more; in a roast, two dollars and 
upward; whereas enough pork chops for a family meal can be 
acquired for 50 cents; and a loin roast of respectable “heft” costs 
around a dollar. 

This popular demand for small meats is reflected in popu- 
larity of yearling steers and light heifers. The 600- to 800-pound 
classes of killing cattle have always been salable, while choice 
bullocks weighing upward of 1,200 pounds have had difficulty in 
getting over the scales. From this it must not be inferred that 
the consumer, for some reason or other, has lost his appetite 
for mature beef. Cost is the sole factor. At the current prices 
of live cattle, the product of 1,300- to 1,400-pound steers should 
be within reach of the masses. The fact is that retail charges 
are rarely more than 25 per cent under “peak” prices. Until this 
condition can be changed there will be no demand for heavy beef. 

Much is said about coarse cuts. The average consumer has 
long since determined that, when waste and inferiority are 
reckoned with, there is no economy in such cuts. Packers may 
be able to demonstrate that they are selling these portions of the 
carcass on a proper price parity, but, when the turn of the re- 
tailer comes, he asserts himself. In this respect the decision of 
the retailer is final. It recalls the explanation of a District Court 
judge who had been reversed by the Supreme Court. Twitted 
about it by a fellow-jurist, he replied: ‘All there is to it is 
that those fellows down at Washington have the last guess.” 
Regardless of what appraisal the killer may put on coarse cuts, 
the retailer is a law unto himself in dealing with the ultimate 
consumer. 
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It is this phase of the trade that suggests the benefit that 
might possibly accrue to the producer, and incidentally to the 
packer, if the latter could be induced at least to establish demon- 
stration distribution centers. By opening one retail establish- 
ment in each of a dozen eastern cities, the packers could give an 
object-lesson of how retailers are literally “soaking” the consumer 
on coarse beef cuts, of which corned plates and briskets afford 
a conspicuous example. No individual packer need assume re- 
sponsibility for the venture; let them combine for the purpose, 
thereby evading retaliation by retailers. One such institution 
in twenty cities of major importance would serve the purpose 
of making prices for the whole retail trade. Incidentally the 
movement would have the effect of promptly eliminating a lot 
of superfluous retail shops, the outcome of the war period, that 
are parasitical. 

Most restaurants and hotels are charging practically the 
same for beef in its various cooked forms as during and imme- 
diately after the war. Cost of service is the sole excuse advanced 
—which is obviously absurd. ‘The rational result is to divert 
consumption to other meats. An order of pork or lamb chops 
at 50 to 60 cents naturally operates to the exclusion of beef; 
steaks costing $1 to $2.50, and roast beef anywhere from 75 cents 
to $1.50 per slice. Even turkey has been served during the 
recent holiday season at less than beef. No wonder, then, that 
the cattle market is stagnant, while each morning finds an eager 
crowd of buyers in every hog market in the country, and lambs 
are licked up at a seasonal hour at prices 50 to 60 per cent above 
cattle. The public is eating small meats to get away from cost. 

Is this condition permanent? To an extent, yes. It is ex- 
tremely doubtful if the product of the mature steer will ever 
again be in general demand, as cost of distribution and conver- 
sion will place it above the reach of the masses. Cattle trade has 
gone on an early-maturity basis, and in the economy of the future 
there will be little room for the bullock weighing over 1,200 
pounds. In fact, preference will be shown for 700- to 1,000-pound 
animals. All the logic of the situation points to this. At the 
1921 International judges in the fat classes deliberately picked 
the smallest cattle they could find for blue-ribbon honors, making 
allowance for condition. There may be a place for a moderate 
quantity of heavy beef, but the man making that kind of cattle 
is taking a desperate chance on having a few more big bullocks 
at the market when he arrives than are actually needed; in 
which event he will be heavily penalized. 

The other underlying cause of cattle-trade depression is the 
industrial situation, which has all but eliminated demand for 
beef at the principal eastern manufacturing centers, where the 
major part of the crop is consumed. Reviving industry and 
extended pay-rolls will remedy this; but the history of the busi- 
ness shows that such depression is invariably disastrous to the 
cattle industry, beef being, in a sense, a luxury, as pork—a more 
economical meat—is substituted. The handicap of excessive cost 
of distribution is likely to prove more or less enduring. 

At this writing the cattle market is stagnant. Commission 
men have been under the necessity of making frequent appeals 
to the country to shut off the run, as a clearance was impossible 
and each load arriving merely aggravated congestion. The coun- 
try-wide packing-house strike has been adverse to the grower, 
although exerting a less demoralizing influence than heretofore 
when the slaughter arm was crippled. Meanwhile all the cattle 
on corn are getting into condition where they will be pressing on 
the market, so that no material improvement is probable for at 
least another ninety days. 


A Jersey cow owned by the University of Illinois holds the 
world’s record for milk production of living cows of that breed. 
During the past year she yielded 18,874.4 pounds of milk. A 
Jersey cow in Massachusetts who died several years ago pro- 
duced 19,680 pounds of milk in one year. 
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SHRINKAGE IN MEAT-ANIMAL SUPPLIES 


J. E. P. 


F DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE FIGURES were in 
I better repute in trade circles, the forthcoming live-stock 
“guesstimate,” due February 1, would be awaited with interest. 
Its credibility has not been improved by the recent cotton-guess 
fiasco, and the trade realizes that, so far as cattle, hogs, and 
sheep are concerned, the annual compilation is not to be regarded 
seriously. Probably the statisticians working on the job will 
“line up” with census figures, to which they have had access 
since their 1921 grist was delivered at the mill. . 

Such statistics as are available at this juncture are inter- 
esting. In the case of cattle the peak of market volume, if not 
of beef production, was reached in 1918, when over 14,000,000 
eattle arrived at the ten principal markets. In 1919 this was 
reduced to less than 13,000,000. In 1920 another 1,000,000 head 
were taken off, and in 1921 further shrinkage of about 1,700,000 
head was recorded. 

These figures indicate at least a symptom of shortage—pro- 
vided always that the American people continue to eat beef. 
How Washington will construe them is a conundrum soon to be 
solved; for it must be remembered that 1921, like 1920, was a 
period of liquidation ; otherwise an added shrinkage of a million 
head would have been registered. It is a reasonable statement 
that nowhere on this North American continent is there a surplus 
of cows or young cattle, although there may be an excess of fat 
steers, due to impaired beef demand and plenitude of cheap feed. 

The heaviest supply shrinkages are recorded by such markets 
as St. Paul and Fort Worth. In 1918 and 1919 the Minnesota 
market handled over 1,100,000 cattle; in 1921 its receipts were 
less than 650,000. Fort Worth, which received over 1,300,000 in 
1918, has steadily dwindled, until its 1921 run was less than 
600,000. From 1918 to 1921 Chicago fell off 900,000 head, Kansas 
City about 800,000, Omaha 600,000, East St. Louis 650,000, St. 
Joseph 300,000, Sioux City 150,000, and Denver 200,000. These 
figures, which are approximations (the December run being esti- 
mated), should be convincing that, had beef consumption been 
maintained at anything like normal volume, the long-advertised 
beef shortage would have arrived already. 

Swine production shows less shrinkage than cattle, but the 
trend is downward, and has been since the peak of production 
was passed in 1919. Every market on the map shows heavy 
shrinkage during the past year, with the exception of Chicago 
and Buffalo: the latter point having attracted large numbers of 
Indiana, Illinois, and even Iowa hogs, for the reason that a 
shipping margin has existed most of the time, enabling western 
growers to go past Chicago. Some packers contend that the 1922 
hog crop will exceed the last—an untenable position, as mortality 
has been severe and sows have been cashed to raise money. Any 
estimate concerning porcine population must be a mere guess, 
but the statistical speculation of the Washington figure-jugglers 
on the subject will be unusually interesting on this occasion. 

In the case of sheep, liquidation of both western and native 
flocks was responsible for a run of about 14,500,000 head at the 
ten principal markets in 1921—a few more than the previous 
year, but 2,000,000 less than in 1919. During the past year farm 
fiocks east of the Missouri River have been seriously depleted 
by the cashing process, and until recently the West was forced 
to meet maturing obligations by letting lambs go to the shambles. 
In any enumeration of ovine population this liquidation must 
be given consideration, if the figures are to receive credence. 
Usually the “guesstimators” are disposed to carelessness in the 
matter of sheep, some of the figures put out during the past 
decade lacking both rhyme and reason. 


After you have read this magazine, please show it to your 
neighbor. 


ANIMALS SLAUGHTERED ON FARMS 


N 1919 there were 1,904,581 cattle and calves, 16,800,230 hogs 
I and pigs, and 434,608 sheep and lambs killed on farms in the 
United States, according to statistics just given out by the 
Bureau of the Census. Cattle and calves were slaughtered on 
887,611 farms, or 13.8 per cent of all farms, with an average of 
2.1 animals killed to each farm reporting; swine were slaugh- 
tered on 4,565,130 farms, which is 70.8 per cent of all farms, and 
the average number killed was 3.7 per farm; sheep were butch- 
ered on 93,853 farms, or 1.5 per cent of all farms, and the average 
per farm reporting was 4.6 animals. In 1909 there were, by 
comparison, 2,540,240 cattle and calves, 15,878,517 hogs and pigs, 
and 529,526 sheep and lambs slaughtered on farms in the United 
States. 

Assuming that all this meat went into consumptive channels, 
and estimating an average dressed weight of 525 pounds for the 
bovine species of all ages, of 160 pounds for the porkers, and of 
50 pounds as the average for sheep and lambs, we get 999,905,000 
pounds of beef and veal, 2,688,037,000 pounds of pork, and 21,730,- 
000 pounds of mutton and lamb as the total quantities of meat 
products obtained from farm slaughter. Of this amount, 224,- 
780,000 pounds of beef and veal, 443,538,071 pounds of pork, and 
6,734,772 pounds of mutton and lamb were sold. The rest was 
eaten at home. 


On an estimated population in the United States in 1919 of 
105,000,000, we thus have a per-capita consumption in that year 
of 9.5 pounds of beef and veal, 25.6 pounds of pork, and 0.2 
pound of mutton and lamb from home-killed animals. 


Based on statistics published by the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, the Bureau of Crop Estimates, and the Bureau of the 
Census, the slaughter of meat-food animals under federal inspec- 
tion, under state and municipal inspection, and on farms, for the 
years 1909 and 1919, respectively, was as below (000 omitted) : 


Cattle and 
Slaughtered Calves Hogs Sheep 


1909 1919 1909 | 1919 | 1909 1919 





Under federal 


inspection - ~...... 9,372 14,916 35,428 44,398 10,872 | 11,394 
Under state and 


municipal insp...| 10,754 7,760 17,792 26,469 3,853 5,067 
On farms .............. 2,540 1,905 15,379 16,800 530 435 


OGIED sicinecicinen 22,666 | 24,581 | 68,599 | 87,667 | 15,255 | 16,896 


In addition, a certain, unascertainable number of animals 
was killed, and disposed of by local butchers. 


THE CALENDAR 


January 23-28—Kansas National Live Stock Show, Wichita, Kan. 


January 25-27—Annual Convention of Kansas Live Stock Asso- 
ciation, Wichita, Kan. 

February 23-25—Annual Convention of Arizona Cattle Growers’ 
Association, Globe, Ariz. 


March 14-16—Annual Convention of Texas and Southwestern 
Cattle Raisers’ Association, Fort Worth, Tex. 


Mareh 20-21—Annual Convention of New Mexico Cattle and 
Horse Growers’ Association, Las Vegas, N. M. 


March 20-22—First Annual Convention of United States Grain 
Growers, Inc., Chicago, Il. 


“Some few days ago I wrote you that I wouldn’t renew my 
subscription to THE PropucEr, but since receiving and partially 
reading the December number I have made up my mind that I 
ean’t well afford to do without it. This December number, I 
feel, is well worth the subscription price for a year, and you 
should be congratulated on your efforts.”—S. P. Sioss, Sloss, 
Colo. 


If your subscription has expired, please renew, and avoid 
interruption in delivery. 
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GENERAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


CLOSED MUCH AS IT BEGAN. It 
2 1 was a year of unfulfilled hopes, of 
prophets discredited, of continued 


readjustment that led to no turn in the road. And if 
that hardy perennial, the professional optimist, is still 
assuring us that prosperity is right around the corner, 
he has at least this prop to support his confidence, 
that, since things cannot get worse, they are even- 
tually bound to get better. Such improvement as is 
reported is one of “tone” rather than of achievement. 
The new year is greeted as a guest who, introduced 
with many laudatory phrases, will be given every 
opportunity to prove his worth and disarm any lin- 
gering suspicion fostered by the behavior of his 
predecessor. 

Of what the past year did for—or should we say 
“to” 2?—the farmer and live-stock producer our readers 
unfortunately need not be reminded. The memory of 
that is stored in the silo of green regrets. Retrospect- 
ive figures and musings, and such indications of future 
happenings as a conservative forecaster feels war- 
ranted in throwing on the screen, are presented else- 
where by our inimitable market editor. 

Holiday trade, we are told, rather exceeded expec- 
tations, stimulated by seasonable weather. But, aside 
from this spurt, both wholesale and retail business is 
characterized as more or less stagnant, awaiting de- 
velopments in the general situation, and with prices 
tending to steady at a point somewhat above the pre- 
war level. Certain industries, like iron and steel, re- 
port reduced output. In automobile circles the “feel- 
ing” is described as more cheerful. Coal trade is slow, 
lumber quiet, but grain movements of quite satisfac- 
tory volume. A larger number of freight-cars are 
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standing on side-tracks. Textile factories are fairly 
active, with prices on both cotton and wool working 
toward higher altitudes. Unemployment figures, tak- : 
ing the country as a whole, show little betterment. 

Stocks and bonds are practically the same as last 
month; call money is a shade easier; time money and 
commercial paper are quiet and unchanged. Foreign 
exchange rates evince some unsteadiness, but with 
sterling and francs making a more creditable showing. 

Wholesale food prices have again dropped a few 
points. Bradstreet’s index number for the week end- 
ing December 30, 1921, was $2.92, compared with 
$2.95 for the previous month and $3.47 for the last 
week of December, 1920. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE IN AID OF 
FARMER 
RESIDENT HARDING, in a letter to the Secre- 
P tary of Agriculture, dated December 30, 1921, 
asked the latter to call a national conference 
at Washington “to suggest practical ways of improve- 
ment” for the “severe agricultural depression which 
exists throughout the land.” He proposed that the 
conference might divide its work into two sections— 
one “for consideration of our present-day difficulties, 
which, though temporary, are serious and need effect- 
ive attention,” while the other could deal with a 
“survey of the future, in an effort to determine upon 
general policies.” Secretary Wallace is quoted as being 
in “complete accord with the President’s conception 
of the matters that the conference should consider,” 
and is arranging for the conference, which, we learn, 
will be held on January 23. In addition to farmers and 
farmers’ organizations, industries associated directly 
and indirectly with agriculture will be called in to 
assist in the efforts to improve conditions. 

In his letter to the secretary, President Harding 
naively asserts that “no one will pretend that the 
present conditions could have been avoided”—a state- 
ment which will be challenged by those producers who 
recall the blind drive to reduce the cost of living by 
deflating the cost of farm products. The “severe agri- 
cultural depression throughout the land” would not 
exist today if producers had received cost of produc- 
tion and a fair profit. Neither would industrial activi- 
ties have halted if the farmer had had any buying 
power left. Therefore the big problem of the confer- 
ance—as to the importance of which all will agree— 
is the price paid the farmer for what he sells. 

Those agencies that buy the farmer’s products will 
no doubt be heard contending that the price is regu- 
lated solely by supply and demand. So it is; but we 
hope the conference will analyze the various factors 
which surround the application of that law to the sale 
of farm products. If it does, it will be found that the 
demand end of the equation is centered in highly or- 
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ganized agencies—middlemen, jobbers, or whatever 
they may be called—all seeking to buy at the lowest 
possible notch of prices, and generally acting in con- 
cert; while the selling end is mostly composed of an 
unorganized mass of individuals, rarely acting to- 
gether—each one operating on his own hook, as his 
judgment dictates. Under such conditions the buying 
end has an overwhelming advantage. When the com- 
modities which the farmer raises progress farther 
along the route toward ultimate consumption, the 
situation is reversed. At that stage sellers are fewer 
in number as compared with buyers, and now have 
the advantage over the latter. Through the present 
machinery of handling and distributing farmers’ prod- 
ucts it generally happens that what the ultimate con- 
sumer pays is wholly out of proportion to what the 
farmer receives. 

A normal production of any farm product, as 
gauged by a probable normal consumption, generally 
means a price to the farmer very close to the cost of 
production, without any profit. Any slight excess in 
production results in prices lower than cost, and only 
when there is a real shortage does the farmer have a 
chance to receive much profit. 

New methods of distribution are necessary if the 
business of agriculture is to be put permanently on a 
fair and profitable basis year in and year out. In Cali- 
fornia the growers of certain citrus fruits have, at 
least temporarily, solved this problem of distribution. 

The farmer is not blameless for his indifference to 
any change in the present methods of distribution. If 
any reform is to be secured, it must start from his 
organized efforts. There are, of course, many other 
problems confronting the live-stock industry—such as 
financing, transportation, taxes, etc.—which need the 
careful attention of the coming conference; but the 
chief problem is a fair return. And that seems pos- 
sible of achievement only through improved distribut- 
ing agencies, in which the farmer is accorded a voice. 


PROPOSED TRANSFER OF NATIONAL 
FORESTS 


HE NATIONAL FORESTS were transferred 
from the Department of the Interior to the 
Department of Agriculture in 1905. A proposi- 
tion is now before Congress to retransfer them to the 
Department of the Interior. The official records dis- 
close some interesting data regarding the previous 
transfer. In the report of the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1901, the fol- 
lowing passage occurs: 

Forestry, dealing as it does with a source of wealth pro- 
duced by the soil, is properly an agricultural subject. The 
presence of properly trained foresters in the Agriculture Depart- 
ment, as well as the nature of the subject itself, makes the ulti- 
mate transfer, if found to be practicable, of the administration 
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of the forest reserves to that department essential to the best 
interests both of the reserves and of the people who use them. 


On December 14, 1903, the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office submitted to the Secretary of the 
Interior a draft of a proposed substitute for the bill 
then pending in Congress for the transfer of the forest 
reserves to the Department of Agriculture, and recom- 
mended its passage. The secretary, transmitting this 
draft to the chairman of the House Committee on 
Public Lands, stated: “The report of the commis- 
sioner meets with my approval and is in entire accord- 
ance with the recommendations made by me in my 
annual report.” 

In the October PRODUCER appears an article by 
A. F. Potter, entitled “Keep the Forest Service in the 
Department of Agriculture,” in which he advances 
many sound reasons against any change. 

We believe that the administration of the national 
forests should remain where it is—in the Department 
of Agriculture. That, we understand, is also the view 
of the majority of stockmen who hold grazing permits 
on these reserves. 

Every live-stock association in the states having 
national forests should carefully consider this question 
and promptly express its views to Congress. 


PASSING OF STOCK GROWERS’ FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


S BRIEFLY MENTIONED in our last issue, 
A the Stock Growers’ Finance Corporation has 
decided to liquidate. Since December 1, 1921, 
no new loans have been made. Borrowers wishing to 
renew their loans from time to time for six-month 
periods, up to a total of thirty months, will, however, 
continue to be taken care of in accordance with the 
original agreement. 

A resolution adopted at the November meeting of 
the board of directors, reviewing the objects and 
achievements of the corporation, expresses the con- 
viction that its mission has now been fulfilled. “As 
a result of its work,” it is declared, “public confidence 
in the [live-stock] industry has been restored, un- 
necessary and improper sacrifice of breeding herds 
has been restrained, definite values have been re-estab- 
lished, and live-stock owners and producers have been 
enabled once more to look with confidence toward the 
future.” With such a record behind it, its functions, 
it is felt, can now advantageously be delegated to the 
War Finance Corporation, which is in position to carry 
them on on a much larger scale and on terms more 
profitable to the producer. 

From its inception in the spring of 1921 until 
November 26 the Stock Growers’ Finance Corpora- 
tion—or “fifty-million-dollar bankers’ pool,” as it was 
commonly known—had accepted loans to an amount 
of $19,565,625.39 and had received repayments total- 
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ing $3,118,055.17, leaving an aggregate of loans out- 
standing on the latter date of $16,447,570.22. Net 
profits from its operations were $8,584.89. 

Without presuming to pass judgment on the wis- 
dom of their action in disbanding at this particular 
juncture, THE PRODUCER desires to express apprecia- 
tion of the great debt owed by the live-stock industry 
of the United States to the body of public-spirited 
men, with an understanding of its needs, who came to 
its aid at a critical period, and for the beneficial results 
attained during the brief lifetime of the organization. 


RETAIL PRICES OF MEAT 


N OUR “Stockmen’s Exchange” appears a letter 
| from W. E. Halsell, in which is recorded the result 
of an experiment undertaken at Kansas City with 
the object of ascertaining the prices at which meat 
could be sold over the block and still leave a fair 
margin of profit. For this experiment Mr. Halsell, 
actuated by a laudable public spirit, furnished the 
material in the form of fifty head of cows, generously 
donated to the city. The figures are highly interest- 
ing and merit close study. They appear fully to bear 
out the contention of THE PRODUCER that the spread 
between what the stock-raiser receives for his animals 
at the yards and what the consumer must pay for his 
meat at the corner shop is unreasonably wide, and that 
the chief blame for this condition must be laid at the 
door of the retail butcher. Confirmatory color is lent 
to this view by the fact that, while the municipal sale 
of beef was going on, prices at private markets in 
Kansas City, on the authority of the Daily Drovers’ 
Telegram, declined from 35 to 50 per cent—not only 
on beef, but on pork as well, although pork was not 
involved in the test. 
That retail prices admittedly too high by at least 
one-third are a powerful factor in restricting meat 
consumption should need no demonstration. 


RATES ON GRAIN AND HAY 


N DECEMBER 16, 1921, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission denied the application of 
the carriers for a reopening of the grain and 

hay case, known as Docket 12929, which was decided 
October 20, 1921. By that decision the railroads were 
directed to reduce by one-half the advance made 
August 28, 1920, of 35 per cent in the Western group 
and 25 per cent in the Mountain-Pacific group; the 
new rates to become effective not later than December 
27, 1921. 

In declining to reopen and reconsider this case, the 
commission granted the railroads special authority to 
put the new grain and hay rates into effect on one 
day’s notice. The carriers had expected the commis- 
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sion to modify its decision and agree to a horizontal 
reduction of 10 per cent in all grain and hay rates,‘as 
well as on all other agricultural products, and in live- 
stock rates under 50 cents per 100 pounds. However, 
the grain interests vigorously protested against any 
modification of the decision of the commission, and it 
was permitted to stand. 

The reduction of rates on grain, grain products, 
and hay in the Mountain-Pacific group will be 1214 
per cent, and in the Western group 171% per cent, or 
50 per cent of the advance of August 28, 1920. 

The 10 per cent reduction in all rates on other agri- 
cultural products and in live-stock rates under 50 cents 
became effective January 1. The 20 per cent reduc- 
tion in live-stock rates over 50 cents, which expired 
December 31, 1921, was extended for a six-months’ 
period. 


BURNING CORN FOR FUEL 


AVING NOTICED in trade journals a refer- 

H ence to a certain concern in central Nebraska 

which was said to be using corn for fuel in 

its plant, we made inquiry as to the facts in the case, 

and received the following frank and illuminating 
reply, which tells its own story: 


It is true*that we have burned a great many tons of best- 
quality corn in the ear. When we first started to use corn as a 
fuel to fire our boilers, we could buy it delivered to our power- 
house at from $5.75 to $6 per ton. At that time corn was a drug 
on the market, no one offering to buy it. As soon as we started 
to buy, however, the market advanced, so that we had to pay $7 
per ton. Even at this price we burned a lot. 

We have made some very careful tests as to the relative cost 
between corn and coal, and find that, with corn at $7 per ton, 
it is about equal to coal at $9 per ton. We wish to state that 
corn makes a mighty good fuel. We have no trouble in keeping 
up steam on our boilers. 

While it does not seem just right to burn corn, if the rail- 
roads would put in a decent rate on coal shipments, the burning 
of corn would stop automatically, and they would get to haul 
the coal in and the corn out. However, the railroads have tried 
to tear down all business by their exorbitant rates, and as long 
as we can buy corn at a price that is cheaper than coal, we cer- 
tainly should be foolish not to use it for fuel. 

With the prospective reduction in rates on farm products, 
we presume that this will increase the cost of the corn, so we 
cannot afford to use it for fuel. In fact, the farmers here now 
are asking 30 cents per bushel for corn, which will make it pro- 
hibitive for use as fuel. 

The farmers over this part of the state are burning corn in 
their homes. There are thousands of tons of corn being burned 
every day. You cannot blame them, because they would have 
to haul in three loads of corn to buy one load of coal, at the 
retail price of coal here, which is from $13 to $17 per ton. 


We have no wish to criticise those, either farmers 
or manufacturers, who find it more economical to burn 
corn than coal. If his surplus crop cannot be marketed 
in the form of food for man or beast, to the extent 
that other uses and other demands are found for it 
the farmer is better off. Neither the Corn Belt hog 
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nor the Russian peasant is benefited by grain lying 
idle in the bin. 

But it is a not altogether pleasant reflection that, 
while children are dying from hunger in one part of 
the world, in another part grain is fed into the maws 
of furnaces; that farmers, unable to buy coal from 
the proceeds of their crops, are burning these crops 
to keep warm, while coal-miners are going hungry and 
cold from lack of demand for their product. 


SUSPENDED GOVERNMENT 
PUBLICATIONS 


HEN THE EXTRA SESSION of Congress 

_ closed in November, no provision had been 

made for the continuation of a large number 

of government publications. Among them were the 

Market Reporter, a weekly, and the Monthly Crop 

Reporter, issued by the Department of Agriculture. 

These periodicals consequently have been suspended, 
beginning December 1, 1921. 

In common with most other agricultural and live- 
stock papers, THE PRODUCER has in the past drawn 
freely on these sources, which contained a vast amount 
of helpful information not found, or not easily obtain- 
able, elsewhere. Their statistics, collected and as- 
sembled by experts, were especially valuable. In fact, 
a full and dependable survey of agricultural and live- 
stock conditions, both at home and abroad, would be 
next to impossible without such authoritative and 
regularly appearing data upon which to base it. And 
it is a legitimate function of government to supply 
this need. 

If Congress, in its rush to get away, merely over- 
looked this matter, it should lose no time in correcting 
it. If it acted from a desire to economize, there will, 
among those principally concerned, be scant dissent 
from the opinion that the pruning-hook has been 
applied in the wrong place. In any event, the publi- 
cation of the two indispensable periodicals above 
named should be promptly resumed. : 


A. C. WILLIAMS RETIRES 


FTER FIFTEEN YEARS of faithful and effi- 
cient service with the Texas and Southwestern 
Cattle Raisers’ Association, part of the time as 
assistant secretary, A. C. Williams has resigned and 
on January 1 became president of the Stock Raisers’ 
Loan Company, with headquarters at Fort Worth, 
Texas. Mr. Williams was editor of The Cattleman 
ever since it was started seven and one-half years 
ago, and was responsible for the admirable character 
and marked success of that periodical. His sterling 
ability and wide acquaintance in Texas peculiarly fit 
him for the new position which he has accepted, and 
we wish him much success. 


TRANSPORTATION TAX REPEALED 


FFECTIVE JANUARY 1, 1922, the federal 

war tax of 3 per cent on all freight traffic, 

feed charges incurred in transit, and other 

incidental charges, and of 8 per cent on passenger 

and Pullman fares, as well as the tax on express and 

milk rates, imposed under the War Revenue Act of 

1917, has been rescinded under the provisions of the 

new revenue law recently enacted. 

These war taxes, small as they may appear, were 

a heavy burden on shippers and the traveling public, 
and Congress acted wisely in removing them. 


WINTER CROP CONDITIONS 


ONDITION OF WINTER WHEAT for the United States on 
C December 1, 1921, is given as 76 in the government crop 
report issued last month, compared with 87.9 for the same date 
in 1920 and 89 as the average for the last ten years. This figure, 
based on a par of 19 bushels per acre, is the lowest on record. 
In the East, Southeast, and Middle West the condition of the 
wheat generally is fairly good, ranging about 92, but throughout 
the Southwest and the Rocky Mountain region lack of moisture 
has seriously damaged the growing crop, and here a large loss 
must be looked for. 

The area sown to winter wheat in 1921 is estimated at 
44,293,000 acres, which compares with 44,847,000 acres for 1920. 
Allowing for a loss of 4,000,000 acres—or about 10 per cent, 
which represents the average abandonment—this would indicate 
a yield of approximately 13 bushels per acre, or a total of 638,- 
000,000 bushels, against the 751,000,000 bushels indicated in 
December, 1920, and the 587,000,000 bushels of winter wheat 
actually harvested in 1921. 

The rye acreage is estimated at 5,184,000 acres, as compared 
with 4,228,000 acres in.1920. Condition is given as 92.2, com- 
pared with 90.5 in December, 1920, and 90.9 as the ten-year aver- 
age; suggesting a crop of around 90,000,000 bushels. 


AS HORINE FIGURES IT 


ELVILLE HORINE, statistician for the Chicago Stock 
M Yards Company, has figured out the depreciation in live- 
stock values, based on 1920 and 1921 averages. Here are his 
results : 








Average Prices 
Loss 

1920 1921 
Native beef steers................ $13.30 $8.20 $5.10 
Western range steers.......... 8.80 6.15 2.65 
Fat cows and heifers.......... 8.55 5.40 3.15 
Canners and cutters............ 5.05 2.90 2.15 
Stockers and feeders............ 8.95 6.45 2.50 
NN ots 11.90 9.80 5.10 
Wi ha eh | 14.15 8.65 5.50 
RN ea 9.30 5.10 4.20 
ee © ee ee 14.60 | 9.85 4.75 

TN 


Declines in wholesale meat prices are reflected in the changed 
ratio between quantities and prices of meat exports. During the 
first nine months of 1921 exports of meat products totaled 1,461,- 
969,107 pounds, valued at $221,695,137, while for the correspond- 
ing period in 1920 the quantity was 1,268,672,870 pounds and the 
value $308,478,021. Thus quantity increased 13 per cent, and 
price decreased 22 per cent. 
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THE PRODUCER invites the stockmen of the country to take 
advantage of its columns to present their views on problems 
of the day as they affect their industry. It solicits correspond- 
ence on topics of common concern, such as stock, crop, and 
weather conditions, doings of state and local organizations, 
records of transactions of more than individual interest. Make 
it your medium of exchange for live-stock information between 
the different sections of the stock-raising region. Address all 
communications to THE PRODUCER, 515 Cooper Building, 
Denver, Colorado. 








ASCERTAINING THE PROFIT IN BEEF 


Kansas City, Mo., December 18, 1921. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


Last month I told your readers about a little experiment 
of mine which I had planned with the object of learning at first 


hand what profits are realized by retail venders of meat. I. 


turned fifty head of cows over to the mayor of this city, as a 
gift, but to be entered on the books at prevailing market prices 
for that class of animals, for the purposes of the experiment ; 
the cows to be slaughtered under the direction of the mayor, and 
the meat to be sold to the public through a municipal market. 


I am now in position to report on the result. The weight 
of the fifty cows at the stock-yards was 50,300 pounds, or an 
average of 1,006 pounds. Had the city purchased them in the 
open market, it would have had to pay 4 cents a pound for them 
on foot, or a total of $2,012. The independent packer to whom 
the mayor intrusted the killing and dressing charged $2 apiece 
for the job, or $100, but as against this bought the hides for 
$197.48. Only the fore- and hindquarters, besides the hearts, 
livers, and tongues, were delivered to the city. All the rest of 
the by-products and offal went to the packer as part of his 
remuneration. 

The municipal meat market was conducted for eight days 
and a half, under the supervision of the mayor’s secretary. The 
loss in dressing had been 48.9 per cent. Cost of the beef, as 
delivered to the city, was $2,112, or 8.23 cents a pound; operat- 
ing expenses amounted to $511.59, or 2 cents a pound; making 
a total expenditure of $2,623.59, or 10.23 cents a pound. The 
average price charged the consumer was 13.67 cents a pound, 
total sales realizing $3,308.42. There was thus a net profit of 
3.44 cents, or 33.63 per cent, on each pound of meat sold at retail. 
In this connection it should be noted that, while the meat was 
delivered to the city at a price slightly lower than that charged 
the private trade by the packer, the difference to the latter was 
more than offset by the value of the by-products retained by him, 
and the meat was retailed to the consumer at prices considerably 
below those prevailing at other markets. In fact, we were under- 
selling practically every other market in the city. 


The net profit of $882.31 (including returns on the hides) 
represents 41.77 per cent on the investment. Owing to the fluc- 


tuation in prices, this percentage was not figured on sales, as is 
customary, but was arrived at on a cost basis. 
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The itemized account looks as below: 


RECEIPTS 
PGs RGGIs ACRE BRON ian ee $3,308.42 
UNO ich a ter ee eee 197.48 
SENN OD IR, occas acca ace eeacices dates teda atest oupastsene nation $3,505.90 
EXPENDITURES 
Cost of 50 cows (weighing 50,300 pounds, at 
Ms CONE Gi AI tad $2,012.00 
Killing and delivering (at $2 a head)................ 100.00 
Cost of dressed beef delivered.................... $2,112.00 
Manager’s salary (at $40 a week)...................... 53.33 
Employees’ wages (nine butchers and cashier) 293.64 
Dk eee ESE =a: aR REE PROSE) SORA Mee SOMES rt oer ee 11.75 
MURR cn 2.83 
IRIS GI need seas epee meenwes 30 
TEC uaa Oa UC estan 16.00 
STEIN NN 25.95 
IRR OI CRON a centile he hescntadesceaseguannane 5.00 
Miscellaneous supplies ......:........2... 64.74 
OUI GA NNRINT aRN ia ceincedg chssnhncen te gana haan 15.00 
a i aes denne phasdassansoaniiaks 18.00 
Insurance, license, taxes, etc..................2.---...-00--- 5.00 
NC se rai oh a ager eee 2,623.59 
INGO DOES cheek Sor Seca $ 882.31 


[In this list the expenditure for equipment seems dispropor- 
tionately high. To arrive at the amount properly chargeable to 
this account, the seiling value of tools and left-over supplies at 
the close of the eight-day experiment should be deducted. ‘To 
the extent of this sum the showing is even more favorable to the 
city than appears from the above.—EbIrTor. } 


The prices at which the different cuts went over the block 
were as follows (cents per pound) : 


Sirloin and porterhouse....25 NO oo 8 
HeUune Steak 8 20 IGG TONNNII os 7 
RR OU ssc se as 17% Oe ROBAITNEE eens 6 
MEER xe js ea 17% MOR ern oe 6 
Ruri roast ................... 15-17% Shank soup bone.................... 5 
Prank steee . 15 RR cee ee ee 5 
Arai pot Toast... 15 Petre Ess ie 4 
CT ss tet 12% I i a eae eg 1 
RAVOU ere: 10 


On this showing, are our meat-dealers profiteering? Accord- 
ing to Mayor Cowgill, there can be no question about it. He 
expresses himself as well satisfied with the experiment, and gives 
emphatic warning to the retailers of Kansas City that, unless 
they reduce their prices to the people, he will reopen the muni- 
cipal market, and keep it open as long as he remains in office. 
What effect this will have remains to be seen. 

I, too, am fully satisfied with the result of my little venture, 
which has served to throw into relief certain facts of which we 
have lacked definite knowledge, and thus to clarify the situation 
surrounding the retail meat trade in this section of the country. 
Beyond this, I leave it to the reader to formulate his own com- 
ment. 

There is, however, another side to this problem which I 
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desire to mention. In this transaction, how did the imaginary 
producer fare? Supposing these beeves had been marketed 
through the regular channels, what would have been the returns 
to the stock-raiser? The following figures will illustrate this 





point : 
Gross returns on 50 cows (weighing 50.300 pounds at 
Biock-yarda: 2t St per CWE.) anc cen 2,012.00 
NNN a Fa a is i lec 
RRO SINE: MOMSIRNIIOS oo css oo cen ccoccnsssseccecsneccetestccantiess 17.50 
I reas ea ER Ee a ae ete kas 8.44 
IRN ee hor ei a ee te 14 
OOMIIAIRSION: BOT BONING oo. ooo se esis ors ced So ece 37.50 330.22 
Net return to stock-raiser...........................--:c.-00--++-----61,681.78 


Average return per ewt...........$3.34 


Let this figure speak for itself. 
W. E. HALSELL. 


PACKER AND PRODUCER SHARE ALIKE IN 
DEFLATION LOSSES 


CuicaGo, ILL., December 29, 1921. 


To THE PRODUCER: 

The lot of the American farmer caused by the deflation of 
the abnormal prices of war has surely not been a happy one. 
And the American packer is in no different situation. The farmer 
who, during the last year, sold his fattened cattle at a loss, or 
who was unable to realize from his hogs what he regarded as his 
fair cost, should bear in mind that the packer who bought them 
has probably sold the product at even greater loss. In other 
words, the packer with products in course of preparation or cure 
is at all times the owner of what is equivalent to many thousands 
of cattle, hogs, and sheep. Few live-stock producers realize that 
declines in live-stock prices affect the packer to a greater extent 
cn such holdings than they affect any individual producer. 


Recent statistics indicate that for the month of November, 
1921, exports of meat and dairy products totaled $17,578,310, 
compared with $39,212,077 in November, 1920. For eleven months 
of this year, compared with the same period last year, meat and 
dairy exports were $167,000,000 less this year. Considering that 
the producer receives the great proportion out of each dollar 
of packers’ sales, it is apparent that the farmers’ receipts have 
been reduced in eleven months more than $125,000,000 by this 
reduction in the export trade on the products mentioned. Surely 
the agricultural interests of the country have a large stake in 
helping to secure an improvement in foreign trade conditions 
and a betterment of world finances. 

E. A. CupAny, 
President, Cudahy Packing Company. 


RELIEF MUST BE FOUND FOR CATTLEMAN 


Pacoima, CaL., January 3, 1922. 


To THE PRODUCER: 


A majority of cattlemen meeting at Los Angeles recently 
expressed themselves as being in favor of establishing a cattle- 
loan company and a packing-house. A few days later first steps 
toward a loan company were taken—and through a very good 
man, Fred H. Bixby. At the same meeting opinion was against 
any association cattle-sale control. Every active effort to remedy 
the conditions we are now experiencing strikes a responsive chord 
in the breasts of most cattlemen, but all successful co-operation 
among food-producers has been based on one thing—putting the 
crop behind the signature. While loan efforts may save 2 per 


cent, and be a method of final relief, and while packing-houses 
may force a different attitude in the matter of beef prices, I 
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cannot see that such efforts will be in time to save many of the 
outfits or of individual cattlemen who are now on the rocks; 
and that class comprises most of those who do not happen to be 
wealthy in land or holdings outside of actual live stock. The 
men who are hardest up are those whose outfits, if sold, can pay, 
since those who cannot pay are being carried by their banks. 
The difficulty in most cases is with the overhead. The banks are 
afraid to make one loan, as others must follow to save it, if 
present market conditions continue. 

I have been as irreconcilable regarding packer methods as 
anyone, but my opinion is that the time has arrived for the live- 
stock industry to compromise instead of fighting along some 
lines. For example,.a meat council might be organized, and 
packers invited to participate with the bait of a regulated supply, 
they on their part to agree to buy during thirty-day periods, at 
a stipulated price, through cattle associations; such price to be 
on the basis of a margin over cost of beef production. The re- 
tailer could be included, or, with packer co-operation, could be 
made to line up. Something has to be done, and done without 
loss of time, for the cattle industry. If the government will not 
do it, and cattlemen will not act in unison (which they cannot 
do with the money whip over them), then the next best thing 
is for all to make a margin, and let the consumer pay until he 
changes the situation. It has become a question of survival for 
stockmen, and it is better for the consumer to pay now than to 
pay permanently for a greater beef shortage than is already 
inevitable. 

A. L. SPELLMEYER. 


HOGS BRING MONEY TO ILLINOIS RAISERS 


NEW WINpDsor, ILL., January 2, 1922. 


To THE PRODUCER: 


At this turn of the year I wish to express my appreciation 
of what the American National Live Stock Association is accom- 
plishing for the man engaged in the raising and handling of live 
stock. Our local association is doing good work, but it lacks the 
influence of the national organization. 

Farmers here feel that they are experiencing hard times; 
but they are better off than those in many other sections of the 
country. Mercer County raises more hogs than any other county 
in Illinois. The railroads have given us a special stock train 
two days in the week, and, as hogs right now command a good 
‘price, considerable money is coming in. 

C. L. Perric. — 


ARIZONA CATTLEMEN IN GOOD SPIRITS 


Douetas, Ariz., December 20, 1921. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


While most cattlemen in this region seem to have that “poor 
feeling,” still they are keeping pretty cheerful and believe in 
better days ahead. About all the steers and large numbers of 
calves have been shipped from here—calves mostly at $12 and 
yearlings at $20, though some brought a higher figure. There 
has also been a heavy movement from the northeastern part of 
the state. 

I hope stockmen will realize the importance of supporting 
their organizations. This is the time of all times when these 
organizations should have strong financial support. 

F. P. ‘Moore. 





They are going to investigate the railroads to see why there 
is a “greatly reduced movement of freight to markets.” One 
reason is that there is a great reduction in markets to move it 
to.—Dallas News. 
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SECRETARY WALLACE ON AGRICULTURAL 
SITUATION 


N HIS FIRST ANNUAL REPORT, Secretary of Agriculture 
I Wallace, reviewing the work of his department, expresses the 
conviction that agriculture has reached the trough of the eco- 
nomic wave on which it has been tossed about during the past 
two years, and that from now on improvement will be steady, 
even although slow. The causes of the present depression are 
seen to be intimately bound up with the World War, with its 
sequels of big crops and failing markets, high freight rates, and 
unemployment. The influence of each of these factors is analyzed 
and explained. From these adverse conditions, which are world- 
wide, there is no miraculous escape; the transition must be 
gradual; and the first necessity is that we clearly recognize and 
face the difficulties. 

The distressing problem created by a surplus of food which 
the American producer cannot dispose of because those in other 
lands who need it are unable to buy, and the effect on the whole 
economic life of the nation of lowering the purchasing power of 
the agricultural population, are dealt with thus: 


‘“‘Had some way been found for the people in need to buy 
our surplus at prices which would cover the cost of production, 
the American farmer would have been prosperous, and the coun- 
try would have prospered with him. It is a terrible indictment 
of modern civilization that, with such abundance here, there are 
millions of people overseas suffering for the bare necessities, and 
other millions starving to death. And surely we are sadly lack- 
ing in our understanding of economic laws, or in our adjustment 
to them, when the production of bounteous crops grown by the 
hard labor of 13,000,000 farmers and farm workers and their 
families is permitted to play such a large part in paralyzing our 
industries and business at home. For that is what has happened. 
The purchasing power of the principal farm crops of the year 
1921 at the present time is lower than ever before known. In 
times past some of these crops have sold at lower prices per sale 
unit expressed in dollars and cents, but probably never before 
have our farmers generally been compelled to exchange their 
crops per sale unit for such small amounts of the things they 
need. The purchasing power of our major grain crops is little 
more than half what it was on an average for the five pre-war 
years of 1910-1914, inclusive. 

“When we remember that approximately 40 per cent of all 
our people live in the open country and are dependent upon what 
grows out of the soil, the baneful effect upon the nation of reduc- 
ing the purchasing power of that 40 per cent so far below normal 
is obvious. The farmer is compelled to practice the most rigid 
economy, to wear his old clothes, to repair his old machinery, to 
refrain from purchasing everything he can possibly do without, 
and to deny himself and his family, not alone luxuries, but many 
of the ordinary comforts of life. This in turn has forced the 
manufacturer to restrict his output to the lessened demand, re- 
ducing his own purchase of raw material, and greatly reducing 
the number of his workmen. Men out of work must live on their 
savings, and are in turn compelled to practice economy by reduc- 
ing their own buying, and thus still further restrict the farmers’ 
market. And so we find ourselves in a vicious circle which we 
are having difficulty in breaking through.” 


Commenting on the baneful effect of excessive freight rates, 
the secretary has this to say: 
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“The cost of getting farm products from the farm to the 
consumer’s table has increased tremendously during the past 
three years. The freight charge is very nearly doubled, and in 
some cases more than doubled. When wheat was selling at $2.50 
per bushel, corn at $1.75, cattle and hogs at $16 to $22 per hun- 
dred, cotton at 30 cents per pound, the,increased freight rate 
was not a serious matter. It amounted to but few cents rela- 
tively, and was a small item in the total price. But with wheat 
at $1, corn at 48 cents, cattle and hogs at $7 to $10 per hundred, 
cotton at 17 to 20 cents (all these being primary market prices, 
uot farm prices), the addition of even 10 cents per bushel or per 
hundred pounds imposes a burden grievous to be borne. When 
farm prices are ruinously low, any addition to the freight charge 
means added distress. At the present time the cost of getting 
some farm products to market is greater than the amount the 
farmer himself receives in net return. And the heaviest freight 
burden naturally falls on those farmers who live in our great 
surplus-producing states. ... The simple process of marking up 
the transportation cost a few cents per hundred pounds has the 
same effect on a surplus-producing state as picking it up and 
setting it down 100 to 300 miles farther from market.” 


These conditions cannot be viewed with equanimity by the 
rest of the people; for— 


“Tt is a matter of concern to the nation at large, and it is 
the affair of every good citizen, when any considerable number 
of hard-working men get into financial difficulties so serious that 
their ability to produce is impaired. And surely it is a matter of 
concern to the community at large when the food-producers of the 
nation so generally find themselves in a condition, not only finan- 
cially unprofitable, but which threatens continued production.” 


But there is a brighter side to the picture. The turning- 
point has been reached. And when we finally emerge from this 
peried of depression— 


“we shall find ourselves at the beginning of a new agricultural 
era. Heretofore we have produced more food products than were 
needed by our own people. We had land in abundance and of 
great fertility. Our population is increasing rapidly. We have 
taken up most of our easily cultivated land. We are not far from 
the time when home needs will require practically all that we 
produce in the average year. This means a more intensive 
agriculture, with larger production per acre and lessened cost, 
if we are to meet foreign competition and still maintain our 
standards of living. The Department of Agriculture is planning 
to meet these new conditions by strengthening its work in cer- 
tain directions.” 


Of the work of the Department of Agriculture for the com- 
ing year Mr. Waliace says: 


“It is planned during the coming year to strengthen certain 
phases of the work of the department, more especially the scien- 
tific research, the application of the results of research to farm 
practice, more extended studies of marketing farm crops with a 
view to reducing cost, investigations of both production and con- 
sumption at home and abroad for the purpose of better adjusting 
our own production to market needs, and studies looking toward 
making available to the farmer those devices of modern business 
which provide needed credit on easy terms and which may help 
us to distribute production risks more equitably.” 


This model report is the work of a man who not only knows 
intimately the problems with which he deals, but who brings to 
their solution a vast store of sympathy and energy. 
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WASHINGTON LETTER 


BY W. A. ANDERSON 
Wasuineton, D. C., January 8, 1922. 

N IMPORTANT STEP in the rehabilitation of agriculture 

and the live-stock industry has been taken by President 
Harding in summoning more than two hundred representatives 
of those and allied industries to a conference in Washington, to 
begin January 23. Secretary Wallace, in describing the organ- 
ization of the conference, stated that it was intended that it 
should represent a cross-section of the agricultural life of 
America, which includes 40 per cent of the nation’s population. 
The delegates will meet without any previously arranged pro- 
gram, and whatever is accomplished will come out of the con- 
ference itself. It is expected that, by following this plan, there 
will be an interchange of ideas between the various groups repre- 
sented which will do much to promote a better understanding 
and have a far-reaching beneficial effect. 

Closely following the President’s announcement of the agri- 
cultural conference came the announcement of the National 
Prosperity Bureau of New York City, which is allied with com- 
mercial organizations throughout the country, of a plan for 
launching a nation-wide drive on February 1 to stimulate busi- 
ness in the United States. The approval of President Harding 
and his cabinet will be sought for the project, which is spon- 
sored by American industrial groups controlling large invest- 
ments. The principal object sought will be to speed up business 
through an educational campaign which, it is hoped, will restore 
a degree of confidence to every branch of trade and industry, 
extending from the producer to the consumer. It is particularly 
hoped that the movement will educate the retailer to a true 
appreciation of the turn-over, and encourage more freedom in 
retail buying, which is the gauge that measures the nation’s 
industrial prosperity. The psychological effect of the movement, 
coupled with the agricultural conference, upon the restoration 
of prosperity, is regarded as of great importance. 

The appropriation of $20,000,000 for the purchase of food 
for the relief of starving Russia, and of seed to allow planting 
during the coming season, is generally conceded to represent no 
economic loss to America, in that it will furnish a market for 
some of the surplus of the American farmer, which would other- 
wise represent a total loss. It may, therefore, be regarded as 
the shifting of a slight portion of the burden arising from the 
economic maladjustment from the farmers of the country to the 
taxpayers. Plans for the distribution of the Russian relief are 
rapidly being carried out by Secretary Hoover and the American 
Relief Administration. Thirty ships have been placed at the 
disposal of the administration by the United States Shipping 
Board. 

“The Agricultural Crisis and Its Causes” is the title of 
Part I of the report of the Joint Commission of Agricultural 
Inquiry, which came from the press within the last two weeks. 
It will be followed by three other parts, which will be available 
in the near future. Part I presents a résumé of the causes of 
the agricultural crisis. It contains recommendations, including 
legalization of co-operative marketing by affirmative law; ex- 
tension of the credit system to meet the needs of the farmer and 
live-stock producer arising out of the longer period involved in 
production; adoption of a uniform warehousing system; reduc- 
tion of freight rates; extension of the statistical divisions of the 
Department of Agriculture, particularly along the lines of pro- 
curement of live-stock statistics; congressional provision for 
agricultural attachés in foreign countries ; governmental sanction 
of trade associations for uniform grading and packing of agri- 
cultural products; more adequate wholesale terminal facilities 
in the primary markets, and a more thorough organization of 
distributing agencies in consuming centers; development of 
better roads to local markets, and better joint facilities at 


terminals, connecting rail, water, and motor transportation sys- 
tems. Measured in terms of purchasing power, the farmer’s 
dollar was worth only 77 cents in May, 1921, the report states; 
adding that during the past twelve months it has been worth 
less than in any preceding twelve months for thirty years. 

It becomes more and more apparent each day that, what- 
ever may be the course which the nation finally chooses to pur- 
sue in reference to “entangling political alliances,” the world 
financial situation is interlocking, and that, therefore, no great 
nation can stand aloof. Urging this viewpoint, S. Stanwood 
Menken, president of the National Security League, has sug- 
gested a nation-wide campaign to educate the people of America 
concerning the nation’s responsibility in the economic adjust- 
ment of Europe. He suggests legislation which would authorize 
the President to name an American economic commission, made 
up of members of Congress, economists, financiers, business men, 
farmers, and laborers, and representatives of the army and navy. 
The functions of this commission would be a complete study of 
world economic conditions and their relations to America. 

June 1 is the tentative date which the majority leaders in 
Congress have fixed for the completion of the legislative program 
and adjournment. Indications are that the tariff bill will be re- 
ported to the Senate in the near future, and that an effort will be 
made to secure its enactment without undue delay. The soldier- 
compensation bill is also slated for early passage. The administra- 
tion hopes to be able to defray the cost of the bonus through 
collections on the foreign debt. A sales tax to raise funds for 
payments to the former soldiers is suggested as an alternative 
plan. 

Wide-spread opposition is developing to the proposed legisla- 
tion for the transfer of the Forest Service from the Department 
of Agriculture to the Department of the Interior. The measure 
is now before the Public Lands Committee of the Senate, and an 
early report is not expected, as the Department of the Interior 
and other interested parties have asked for hearings. 


GOVERNMENT TO DEAL LENIENTLY WITH 
FOREST-FEE DELINQUENTS 

N MENTIONING, last month, the failure of Congress to act 
] on the bill introduced by Senator McNary, of Oregon, extend- 
ing the time limit for payment of grazing fees on national forests 
for the calendar year 1921 until December 1, 1922, we expressed 
the conviction that, in view of all the circumstances, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture would go as far as it legally could in saving 
delinquent permittees, who had exhausted every effort to meet 
their payments, from the full weight of the penalties normally 
attaching to such delinquency. This belief has been confirmed 
hy a letter, dated December 2, addressed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture to Senator Bursum, of New Mexico, who had inter- 
ested himself in behalf of the wool-growers of his state. 

Declaring that, if the McNary bill had been referred to him, 
he would have approved it, Secretary Wallace points out that 
meanwhile the situation has changed materially. By December 1, 
he says, a majority of the permittees will in all probability have 
paid their fees, and in his opinion it would be considered an 
injustice by those who had already paid, and result in serious 
embarrassment to the government, if payment were further post- 
poned. He therefore feels that such further extension cannot 
now be favored by his department. 

“T am willing to state, however,” the secretary goes on, “that 
the department will not take legal steps for the collection of 
these grazing fees . . . except as a last resort.” Forest officers 
have been advised “to be as lenient in the enforcement of the law 
as is possible under the circumstances. In every case where the 
stockmen make reasonable effort to secure funds for the pay- 


ment of these fees they will be given every opportunity to make 
good.” 
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VALUABLE WORK OF BIOLOGICAL SURVEY 


SAVING to farmers and stockmen west of the Mississippi 

River of about $14,000,000 during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1921, as a result of the war waged by the Bureau of 
Biological Survey against predatory animals and rodents, is in- 
dicated in the annual report of that bureau, published last month. 
Under the supervision of government agents, approximately 
50,000 stock-destroying animals were killed by rifle, trap, or 
poison. The campaign against rodents was vigorously pursued. 
A first poison treatment was administered to 18,331,861 acres 
of land infested by prairie-dogs and ground-squirrels, and follow- 
up work was done on 4,402,662 acres. In this drive nearly 100,000 
farmers and stockmen participated. Jack rabbits, meadow and 
pine mice, and the common house rat were the objects of organ- 
ized onslaughts throughout this territory. In one Idaho county 
168,166 rabbits were killed, and in Texas 670,000 rats were anni- 
hilated in one campaign. Further study of injurious rodents was 
carried on, for the purpose of devising more effective means of 
reducing their depredations. 

Protection of valuable fur-bearing animals is another phase 
of the bureau’s work. The breeding of such animals in captivity 
is being encouraged. Of fox ranches alone there were at the end 
of the year 340 in this country, containing 4,350 silver, black, 
and cross foxes. 

Under the protecting hand of the government, the big game 
on the federal reservations is multiplying fast. The animal 
census on these reservations shows now 508 buffaloes, against 
207 five years ago; 504 elks, compared with 159; 92 antelopes, 
compared with 40. 

One of the most valuable activities of the bureau is in con- 
nection with the study of the feeding habits, migration, ete., of 
our bird population and the administration of the Migratory Bird 
Treaty between the United States and Canada. Vigorous pros- 
ecution of offenders against the provisions of this beneficent act, 
establishment of additional refuges, and a more efficient system 
of patrolling have already resulted in a notable increase of nu- 
merous species of both game and insectivorous birds. 


ANTI-HOG-CHOLERA TREATMENT SHOULD 
BE KEPT UP 


HE NECESSITY of continued vaccination against hog chol- 
T era is again emphasized by the Department of Agriculture. 
Expectation that the disease will soon be eradicated through 
this means is idle, it is pointed out. Not only is little more 
than 14 per cent of the pig crop vaccinated each year, but there 
is almost a complete turn-over of our swine population every 
twelve months. This makes it necessary to start the fight against 
cholera over again with each new lot of pigs. 


Even if every hog in the country were vaccinated, cholera 
would not be eliminated in that way. It would simply be pre- 
vented from causing serious losses for one season, but would 
break out again the next, unless serum were used. 


FOREST SERVICE HANDICAPPED FROM LACK 
OF TRAINED FORCES 


E MOST SERIOUS DIFFICULTY with which the Forest 
Service at present has to contend, says Colonel W. B. 
Greeley, Chief Forester, in his annual report, is that of securing 
and holding a personnel able in numbers and in qualifications 
to do efficiently the growing volume of work which the Service 
is called upon to perform. The Forest Service is popularly re- 
garded as a sort of training school for inexperienced men, who, 
as soon as they have acquired the necessary technical knowledge, 


seek private employment on more favorable financial terms. 
During the fiscal year 1920 fully one-third of the government’s 
rangers resigned. : 

There is thus, declares the Forester, an embarrassing short- 
age of men capable of filling responsible positions in the Service. 
While the most immediate need is for an increase in the number 
of guards and patrolmen to protect the forests against destructive 
fires, the worst feature of the situation is its menace for the 
future. “If the Service cannot be steadily recruited in the lower 
ranks by able and well-trained young men, it will certainly in 
time begin to die at the top, and its capacity to serve the public 
will steadily decline.” 


CATTLE INDUSTRY OF THE SOUTHWEST 


NDER THE TITLE “The Cattle-Raising Industry in the 
U Southwest” the Security Trust and Savings Bank of Los 
Angeles has published a pamphlet setting out in concise form 
the conditions surrounding that industry in the States of Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, and Nevada. The subject is viewed from every 
angle, and much valuable information is presented. 

Concerning the problem of marketing and packing the live- 
stock product of the Southwest it is said: 


“The marketing of beef in the Southwest is done either by 
local butchers or through packing-houses at the main centers of 
population. In California consumption of beef so nearly equals 
production that the packer’s task is largely one of local distri- 
bution. 

“Although there are stock-yards for the assembling and dis- 
tribution of cattle at Denver, Colo., and at Portland and Seattle 
in the Northwest, they are unknown in the Southwest. Cattle 
apparently ready for market are shipped to the meat centers and 
sold directly to packers for slaughtering, or, if not in killing con- 
dition on arrival, are sold to dry-lot feeders in the vicinity, who 
fatten the animals on alfalfa hay or beet-tops for a few months, 
and then turn them over to the packers. 

“It is claimed by many that the marketing of beef in this 
region is handicapped by the absence of a union stock-yard with 
improved packing and canning equipment, at some such center 
as Los Angeles. There is no central point at present to which 
cattle may be shipped for segregation into ‘feeders’ and ‘market 
fat.’ Consequently it is contended that stockmen are much at 
the mercy of the buyers, who are usually agents of the packers. 
In the absence of a central cattle market, these men go out to the 
ranges and drive their bargains with the individual raisers, who 
are often ignorant of prices and general market conditions. The 
buyers will select the best of the herd and leave the ranger with 
a poor grade of cattle on hand. Many of these rejected animals 
will be shipped down to feed-lots in the valleys and at the pack- 
ing centers. Among them will be old cows and runty steers 
which could not be fattened by even the most expensive dry-lot 
feeding. If there existed stock-yards for proper segregation, 
with well-equipped packing establishments close at hand, these 
poorer animals could be culled out and slaughtered immediately 
as ‘eanners.’ This would prevent the waste of much good feed. 

“It is thought by some that a union stock-yard would do 
much to break the power of large buyers who are now able to 
‘bear’ prices to a certain extent through the inability of shippers 
to find a competitive market for their offerings. 

“On the other hand, some of the largest cattlemen do not 
favor the establishment of stock-yards, claiming that through 
them the packers would secure even a stronger hold on the mar- 
ket. One of our largest producers in the South, Mr. Fred Bixby, 
of Long Beach, is at present opposing a plan of the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce to have a union stock-yard established at 
this center. Mr. Bixby, an ex-president of the California Cattle- 
men’s Association, contends that such stock-yard would fall into 
the control of the large packers and become a means of dictating 
prices to the producer. With the beef crop of the state regularly 
gathered into stock-yards, Mr. Bixby declares, the supply would 
be determined easily at the beginning of each market day, and 
whenever a surplus became apparent, interleagued packers could 
force owners to accept whatever they pleased to offer. Freight 
charges would make impossible the shipment of stock to other 
markets, and high feed charges at the stock-yards would make 
it unprofitable to hold for better prices. Mr. Bixby also contends 
that there is no market for California beef other than for local 
consumption, and therefore no need of concentrating cattle for 
shipment out of the state.” 
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THE 


LIVE-STOCK MARKET AT CLOSE OF 1921 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


Cattle Market in Collapse 


PHENOMENALLY SUCCESSFUL SALE of show cattle at 
A the International Exposition did not prove to be the happy 
augury expected. It was accepted as an indication that the pub- 
lic had returned to beef; but the following week came disillu- 
sionment, the market literally collapsing. Values melted away, 
until the rank and file of corn-fed' steers sold at the lowest levels 
in ten years. Even at that, demand almost disappeared, the 
market practically ceasing to function as the slaughter industry 
worked into the throes of a general strike. The third week of 
December developed a trade with scant precedent. Until New 
York butchers joined the strikers a semblance of an outlet ex- 
isted; then it closed like a jack-knife, forcing commission houses 
to appeal to the country to discontinue loading. On this demoral- 
ized market thousands of new-corn cattle sold at $6.25 to $6.50 
per ewt., and long-fed bullocks at $8. Even when loading in the 
country had been all but suspended, response was feeble. The 
end of the year found few fat bullocks selling above $8, while 
killers were not buying many low-grade steers under $6, thus 
narrowing the recent wide spread to seasonal proportions. 





Other grades of cattle—cows, heifers, and bulls—took their 
full share of the demoralization. Fat cows dropped to a $4 basis, 
and when a buyer parted with more than $2 for a canner he 
accused the salesman of larceny. Bologna bulls at $3.50 to $3.75 
merely recorded a chapter of the same story, a $7 to $8 calf mar- 
ket capping the climax. 


Brisk Demand for Hogs 


But, if killers had no place to put beef, they fairly clamored 
for pork. The cattle market collapsed under strike influence, 
while hog prices promptly advanced $1 per cwt., halted, and then 
resumed the aviation process. Eastern killers came into the 
market, grabbing more than 50 per cent of a generous run, there- 
by taking the price-making function out of the hands of the big 
packers, setting up a market of their own. From a $6.50 to $6.75 
basis, the swine market advanced with little hesitation until a 
spread of $7.50 to $8 bought the bulk; this seemingly impossible 
thing being done at a season when prices are usually pounded 
to the lowest level of the year, shipping demand is limited, and 
the big packers dictate terms. At no stage of the game did the 
country manifest the least concern over the future of the hog 
market; always it seemed to be imbued with apprehension that 
cattle would not be worth the hides on their backs. 


Lambs Gamboling Up-Hill 


Lamb trade was equal to an even more creditable perform- 
ance than the hog market. After advancing to the highest level 
of the year early in December, it had a lapse of about $1.50 per 
ewt.; recovered slowly at first, and then made another spurt, 
carrying choice lambs to an $11.50 to $11.75 basis. Mature sheep 
responded in a less degree, most of the fat ewes selling at $4 to 
$4.50 per cwt., with a few handy-weights at $5 to $5.25. Year- 
lings went to $10 to $10.25, and the country took out feeding 
lambs at $10.50, suggesting a desperate gamble. 


Top Prices for Six Years 


Top prices for live stock by months in recent years follow: 
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STEERS 
Month 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 | 1916 
Jan...............-...-..| $11.50 | $19.25 | $20.00 | $14.30 | $11.95 | $ 9.85 
i Lt 10.75 | 16.90 | 20.10 | 14.50 | 12.25 9.75 
2 10.75.| 16.00 | 20.40 | 14.75 | 12.95 | 10.05 
ROS, | 10.00 | 16.00 | 20.35 | 17.60 | 13.50 | 10.00 
SS 9.75 | 14.40 | 19.75 | 17.75 | 13.70 | 11.05 
eS EE 9.50 | 17.25 | 1640] 18.00 | 13.90 | 11.50 
Oe: 10.00 | 17.25 | 1840 | 18.75 | 1415 | 1130 
aos sees | 11.00 | 17.75 | 19.50 | 18.90 | 16.50 | 11.50 
ORE CES | 11.00 | 18.35 | 18.00 | 19.60 | 17.90 | 11.50 
yee | 12.40 | 18.50 | 19.50 | 19.70 | 17.50 | 11.65 
ee | 12.50 | 1810 | 20.25 | 19.75 | 17.25 | 12.50 
SRS | 12.50 | 15.50 | 21.50 | 20.50 | 16.25 | 12.60 
a | $12.50 | $19.25 | $21.50 | $20.50 | $17.90 | $12.60 
HOGS 
Month | 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 | 1916 
I sits tian $10.35 | $16.00 | $18.00 | $16.90 | $12.00 | $ 8.10 
Re acta sl | 10.75 | 15.65 | 18.15 | 17.70 | 13.55 | 8.90 
OE Ta | 11.75 | 1635 | 19.95 | 18.15 15.55 | 10.10 
a acne al aces | 10.25 | 16.75 | 2115 | 1810] 16.50 | 10.35 
WE arse as | 9.05 | 15.65 | 21.55 |] 18.30 | 16.65 | 10.15 
Nk i al | 9.25 | 16.75 | 21.60 | 17.385 | 16.17 | 10.25 
I ae i cocitach | 11.75 | 16.65 | 23.60 | 19.40 | 16.30 | 11.55 
MN se oc | 11.85 | 16.40 | 23.50 | 20.30 | 20.00 | 11.60 
en cat bd | 9.65 | 1825 | 21.00 | 20.95 | 19.70 | 10.55 
eg ea | 9.00 | 16.25 | 17.20 | 19.95 | 19.65 | 10.35 
OR ek 8.00 | 14.50 | 15.50 | 18.60 | 18.10 | 10.80 
ai co taato __7.75 |_ 10.80 | 14.60 | 18.00 | 17.75 | 11.60. 
OARS sone oe $11.85 | $18.25 | $23.60 | $20.95 $11.60 
SHEEP 
ee ere $6.75 | $15.50 | $12.00 | $13.70 | $11.75 | $ 8.50 
ste costae 7.25 | 15.50 | 18.75 | 14.00 | 12.50 9.75 
| ERT 7.50 | 16.50 | 17.15 | 17.00 | 13.00 9.35 
NE cco B 7.50 | 17.15 | 17.25 | 17.00] 13.50 9.40 
I saa 7.85 | 15.00 | 16.50 | 17.50 | 16.00 | 10.00 
NR ieee 6.00 | 10.50 | 11.75 | 15.25 | 13.50 9.00 
pS ERR IN: 6.60 | 10.00 | 11.50 | 14.75 | 11.50 8.50 
i ee 625 | 10.00 | 11.50 | 14.75 | 12.50 8.40 
a 5.50 825 | 10.50 | 13.00 | 12.75 8.75 
a ean 5.75 8.60 | 10.75 | 12.25 | 13.00 8.65 
| ees 6.00 9.00! 10.75 | 11.50 | 13.00 9.00 
ee _ 7.00 | _6.75_|_ 12.00 |_11.50 |_ 13.50 |_ 10.25 
es $7.85 | $17.15 | $17.25 | $17.50 | $16.00 | $10.25 
LAMBS 
i icc naanies $12.50 | $21.65 | $17.50 | $18.00 | $14.45 | $11.15 
trees co 11.00 | 21.65 | 19.00 | 17.85 | 15.00 | 11.50 
i cl 11.25 | 20.75 | 21.00 | 19.50] 15.70 | 11.90 
a 11.25 | 21.75 | 20.50 | 2210] 17.40] 12.00 
I ccscsiattntciee 12.75 | 21.25 | 20.50 | 21.25] 20.60; 12.90 
SE 13.85 | 17.00 | 17.50 | 1850] 1850] 12.25 
is cbaciccctnasel 11.75 | 16.75 | 1825 | 19.25 | 1650 | 11.10 
I ncicictsicccadl 10.85 | 15.15 | 1825 | 18.75 | 17.75 | 11.50 
cities 10.25 | 1440 | 1625 | 19.00 | 1860] 11.40 
NS sstencaeocmedindanie 9.35 | 13.50 | 16.00 | 16.85] 18.60] 11.25 
IE ic Kenoiritncd 10.50 | 13.85 | 15.10 | 1685 | 18.00 | 12.45 
Bins coed _11.65_|_ 12.85 |_ 18.50 | 16.25 | 17.50 | 13.60 
ae $13.85 | $21.75 | $21.00 | $22.10 | $20.60 | $13.60 


‘December Market for Nine Years 


Market conditions at the close of 1921, with comparisons, 
follow : 


STEERS 

Year Range Bulk 

BOGE. nites. ee $4.75- 9.50 $ 5.50- 7.75 
BOO ethic tae oes 6.10-13.85 7.75-13.00 
WN, eee ee 9.00-19.65 11.00-15.25 
MI otis dc ss capliceteg ee eee 9.25-19.25 13.25-17.00 
BUOY abe 5 ae ue 7.25-14.25 10.25-12.50 
MORO Std. tence eee 6.25-11.80 8.25-10.50 
ROY nicaistig caches sms a 4,25- 9.75 6.75- 8.50 
EE cise sissdagssacapapinntietebensa 5.25- 9.75 7.00- 8.75 
SED: acs scakstxcrtcat aes 6.60- 9.35 7.75- 8.85 
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HOGS 
Year 195 to 255 Ibs. 255 to 400 lbs. 135 to 195 lbs. 
WR ete cee h | $ 6.50- 7.80 $ 5.75- 7.25 $ 6.75- 7.50 
Bek ics eit 8.75-10.25 8.50-10.00 9.00-10.35 
TI oi Nic eras hea 12.90-14.00 12.00-14.00 13.00-14.00 
ica daasbeslccaisededaeh 17.00-17.90 16.50-17.90 16.50-17.85 
PE ic Sindscccastseacnien 16.10-17.30 16.00-17.30 15.50-17.20 
Rc Ssssiccs sxcietsiceies 9.80-10.60 10.05-10.75 9.35-10.50 
asnseaacaenucs 6.60- 7.10 6.75- 7.10 6.60- 7.00 
ROM ac teiccscestedats 6.75- 7.271% 6.80- 7.271% 6.50- 7.25 
RRs 7.60- 7.95 7.60- 8.00 7.50- 8.85 _ 
SHEEP 
Year Bulk Top 
[ \) © csecan tates Couceu tec ssccs a aman ee $ 7.00 
OI aca ks ick ee ak oes etic ca 3.50- 4.00 5.75 
RE A Todas o Sis a oe ae a 9.25-10.50 11.00 
TR site ead ee oe eee 8.50-11.00 11.25 
ii ee a eens 11.25-11.75 12.75 
MM ofp Ssh Sc be ectek agua oieenataneenecs 8.75-10.00 10.25 
OEE cscoststac second oo atten sees 6.10- 6.95 7.00 
I eerie cae en 5.00- 5.70 6.00 
ED sxtdindaas cca lacs eocae ones 4.50- 5.50 6.00 
LAMBS 
Year Bulk Top 
RUE hie Siketeie Saar aaaen $10.75-11.50 $11.75 
NR oe Ascent ee et 10.00-11.25 11.65 
NMI exo osti Shine dshiste oneuade maabameteeses 17.25-18.25 18.50 
DONOR eiivawoscwancctexeaaciiccd dase ana 14.50-15.25 15.85 
ROO iscsi oe ee aes 15.75-16.50 16.75 
oe ad eee ew eg eek savanen tte 12.50-13.50 13.60 
DU cote sl re Se ace 9.00- 9.75 9.90 
EN or 0 ely een 8.00- 8.40 8.70 
SGD aosewcapaeteet eee 7.40- 8.10 8.35 


INTERESTING STOCKER SITUATION 


J. E. P. 


LONG TOWARD THE RISE OF GRASS something is 
A likely to happen in the stock-cattle market. Already a 
condition unprecedented at this season exists, thin yearlings 
with quality selling higher than steers of similar age with a 
good beef covering. December developed an actual paucity of 
qualitied stockers, and, as beef-makers found they could buy fat 
eattle to better advantage than thin stuff, they went to the 
former. Thousands of 900- to 1,000-pound bullocks went into 
Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan to be held thirty to sixty days. 
They cost $6 to $6.50 per cwt.—prices that did not pay for the 
corn consumed, even at present low cost. 


Already pasturemen are looking around for thin cattle to 
replenish pastures next spring, in apprehension of a high market 
at that time, when it is not improbable that a thin yearling will 
outsell a fat one. Whence stockers to fill Kansas and Oklahoma 
pastures are coming is a trade puzzle. Several pasture-owners 
have already taken time by the forelock, making contracts for 
spring delivery, and it is highly probable that a few weeks hence 
this trade will be more conspicuously in evidence. Eastern grass- 
owners are also on the alert, Wisconsin having already bought 
cattle at Chicago and filed orders for about 10,000 head to be 
filled during the winter as opportunity offers. In territory west 
of Chicago stock-cattle shortage is ill concealed, as railroad rates 
prohibited buying western cattle last fall, prompting feeders to 
scour Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, and the 
Carolinas, with the result that everything wearing a hide in the 
yearling and two-year-old stage has been cleaned up. 

When the fat-cattle market collapsed in December, stocker 
values declined to trail the slump. It was always possible to 
sell a decently bred thin steer at prices radically out of line with 
what fat cattle were bringing. In fact, dealers at the principal 
markets were unable to fill orders. In this connection it may 
not be untimely to note the diminishing supply of stock cattle 


at Chicago, together with deterioration in quality of the stuff 
coming. This is attributable to several causes. High freight 
rates have undoubtedly held western-bred stock cattle at “river” 
markets, where they are inaccessible to eastern feeders, owing 
to cost of transportation, and general supply curtailment has 
relieved the market of saturation to such an extent that western 
cattlemen are no longer under the necessity of making the long 
rail haul to get buyers. So far as the production of beef cattle 
east of the Missouri River is concerned, from a stocker stand- 
point volume is negligible. The bulk of the calves produced in 
that area now go to the butcher as yearlings, and should the 
breeder desire to cash them at weaning time, he has a market 
in his own neighborhood. 

It has been, and is, a $5.50 to $6.50 market for the bulk of 
stockers and feeders. A few fleshy feeders have gone to the 
country at $6.75 to $7.25, but they were beef when taken out 
and had quality, buyers engaging in a gambling venture. The 
margin between a thin steer and a warmed-up, veneered bullock 
has been so narrow as to disappear, suggestive of impending, if 
not actual, shortage of stockers. 

As the winter wears along, a still broader demand for thin 
cattle will develop ; it will be emphasized as War Finance Corpo- 
ration money is available for rehabilitating the industry in the 
pastoral region west of the Missouri River. There will be plenty 
of beef meanwhile, as feed is abundant and cheap, and nearly 
everything will get fat. 

The strategic position of the beef-cattle breeder is improving 
hourly. The chief problem confronting the industry is not re- 
filling the beef rail, but replenishing pastures and feed-lots. For 
many years the pastoral West has annually poured its bovine 
tide into the lap of the killer, the Corn Belt feeder, and the 
pastureman in the low-altitude country. That era of plenitude 
is over. Keep your eye on the stock-cattle market during the 
next hundred days, and, if you need cattle for summer grazing, 
get ’em at the earliest opportunity, provided you can winter 
them. That’s what the wise guys of the trade are planning. 


THE KANSAS CITY MARKET 


BY SAMUEL SOSLAND 


Kansas City, Mo., January 3, 1922. 


TOCKMEN on the Kansas City market are more cognizant 
S than ever of the hazards of making forecasts, but inquiry 
among them as to their views as to price movements reveals a 
sincerely hopeful attitude. Perhaps the hopefulness which the 
opening of a new year usually stimulates is responsible for this 
attitude, but the stockmen who are counting on somewhat better 
markets for 1922 say that fundamental conditions influence them. 
No one, on the other hand, is enthusiastically optimistic. 

“Put more men to work,” many stockmen remark in dis- 
cussing the situation in cattle. In other words, the trade here 
feels that moderate improvement in cattle prices would be re- 
corded if the unemployment situation changed for the better. 
So far as the Southwest is concerned, the outlook for offerings 
of fat cattle is favorable to the maintenance of prices at least, 
if not slight advances. But other sections north and east of 
Kansas City are still absorbing stocker and feeder cattle on a 
liberal scale, paying prices which seem out of line with those 
paid for fat cattle. 

Another factor which is receiving attention is the renewed 
depression in the grain trade. Weakness in grain will tend to 
accentuate the stringency in money in agricultural districts and 
hinder industrial activity. Cattle are likely to be affected direct- 
ly and indirectly. 

The agency of the War Finance Corporation in Kansas City 
has already loaned out $6,000,000, and reports $2,000,000 addi- 
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tional recommended. In the Kansas City Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict the various agencies of the War Finance Corporation have 
loaned out $17,373,000. Of this amount $11,500,000 was on live 
stock. Nebraska has been the heaviest borrower, Wyoming 
second, Colorado third, Missouri fourth, Kansas fifth, Oklahoma 
sixth, and New Mexico seventh. These loans have been very 
helpful, and many more are likely to be made. Bankers are using 
their influence to obtain the passage of a bill at Washington 
that would extend the loan powers of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion from July 1, 1922, when they are scheduled to expire, until 
July 1, 1928. It seems that the corporation will absorb even- 
tually some of the losses which the live-stock industry is incur- 
ring in the process of price readjustments. 

Cattle and sheep receipts increased moderately the past 
month, while arrivals of hogs decreased. Cattle and hogs closed 
with an easier tone compared with a month ago, while lambs 
rose as much as $2, and sheep 50 cents. Feeders who bought 
thin cattle in the fall made some profits, but the returns were 
far from being uniformly satisfactory. Lambs led in profits for 
feeders. Hogs also proved profitable on the basis of current hog 
prices. There was a gain in horse and mule arrivals, but the 
trade was only about one-third the usual volume at this season. 

Stocker and feeder cattle trade is holding up well. The bulk 
of stockers are quoted at $5 to $6, while feeders are selling 
largely at $5.50 to $6.25. 

Weather conditions in the Southwest are not ideal. Portions 
of Kansas and Oklahoma are very dry, with a shortage of stock 
water in places. Spots in Texas also are without adequate 
moisture. Winter wheat is not furnishing the normal amount 
of pasturage, but there is so much rough feed that stockmen do 
not seriously regret the absence of feed from the new wheat plant. 

A little export business in fat cattle is reported, and the 
past month also witnessed shipments of hogs to California and 
Old Mexico. More unusual buying of this character is needed. 

No leasing of summer pastures in Kansas and Oklahoma or 
contracting of cattle for summer pasturage-is reported, the stock- 
men interested in this business being in a waiting mood. 


THE DENVER MARKET 


BY W. N. FULTON 


iDENVER, CoLo., January 4, 1922. 


ECEMBER CATTLE TRADE on the Denver market showed 
D a decided improvement as compared with the month pre- 
ceding. The receipts were 39,627 head, as compared with 31,002 
head in December one year ago; the last month being one of but 
two during the whole year of 1921 when the receipts were larger 
than for the corresponding period of 1920. July receipts of the 
past year were somewhat heavier than for the same month in 
1920, due to a belated run of southern stockers to northern pas- 
tures and to the early movement of range beef toward market. 
The larger receipts in December reflected the disposition on the 
part of rangemen to withhold their shipments as long as possible 
in anticipation of a higher market. 

While receipts at Denver for the year were but 481,502 head, 
as compared with 616,565 head in 1920, the decrease was occa- 
sioned largely by the falling-off in the run of stock cattle in the 
spring of 1921. Asa matter of fact, the fall run of cattle to the 
Denver market was nearly as large in 1921 as in 1920—a fact 
very gratifying to the friends of the Denver market, when it is 
taken into consideration that all eastern markets reported large 
losses from month to month during the fall. Fewer cattle went 
to market the past fall from the range country than a year ago, 
but more owners sent their stock to Denver; evidencing the 
growing popularity of this market with western shippers. 

Pretty good fat steers were selling early in December at $6 


to $6.25, whereas at the close of the month choice fat steers were 
bringing $6.50 to $7. Cows that brought $4 to $4.50 early in 
the month were later selling at $4.50 to $5.25, and choice heifers 
sold at $5.75 and $6. Finished beef is now coming back from 
the feed-lots, and is selling at prices that show a fair margin of 
profit for the feeder. 


December hog supply was 22,105, as compared with 21,544 
in December, 1920. The year’s run of hogs on the Denver market 
totaled 334,094, as against 341,240 in 1920. Hogs made money 
for their owners during the entire year, due in large part to the 
low price of feed. Values declined materially during the year. 
In July top hogs sold at $11 on the Denver market, and on 
December 1 they were down to $7.15. This price was fairly well 
maintained during the month, with some minor fluctuations, and 
at the end of the year the best grades were selling at $7 to $7.25. 


The year’s supply of sheep on the Denver market was 1,467,- 
911 head, as compared with 2,078,688 in 1920. December receipts 
were 66,043, while in December one year ago 95,034 head came 
to market. The shortage of sheep and lambs on the markets 
was responsible for the curtailed supply here as well as at eastern 
markets. December trade was active, and a material advance 
in price was registered. Good fat lambs sold early in the month 
at $9 to $9.25. Steady advance brought values up to $10 to $10.25 
by the end of the year. Feeding lambs found outlet at $8 to 
$8.50 in November, whereas good warmed-up kinds went back 
to the country for further finishing at $9.25 to $9.70. 


HOGS PAYING THEIR BOARD 


J. E. P. 


FEMININE CENTENARIAN, asked if she had not experi- 
A enced much trouble during her stay on this mundane 
sphere, replied: ‘Yes; but most of it never happened.” Much 
of the woe anticipated in hog-trade circles a few months ago 
has failed to materialize. The five-cent forecasters have been 
discredited, as few good hogs have sold below $6.50 on any 
market, and at Chicago it has been a $6.75 to $7.50 trade, with 
a few lights at $8 to $8.25. 

Swine trade is on a highly competitive basis, in striking dis- 
tinction from the cattle market. Hogs sell right off the reel, 
while cattle frequently lie around a week awaiting an oppor- 
tunity to get over the scales. Speculation in hogs is at all times 
brisk ; nobody in that game is eager for cattle. 

Despite lugubrious forecasts emanating from Packingtown, 
exports of both lard and cured meats continue on an enormous 
scale. That this stuff is going into distributive channels admits 
of no doubt; otherwise the movement would not be continuous. 
Domestic consumption of fresh pork is heavy and insistent, and, 
in the case of bacon, some of the big packers are under the neces- 
sity of buying bellies from other killers to maintain the quality 
of their brands. 

Usually during the fall and early winter the shipper margin 
between eastern and western markets disappears. All through 
this season shippers have been able to buy safely at Chicago. 
In fact, they have frequently taken 50 per cent of the day’s 
receipts, depriving the big packers of any voice in determining 
values. 

Difference of opinion as to the size of the winter crop is sim- 
mering down to acceptance of the fact that it is a good ten-year 
average supply, that it will be marketed conservatively, and that 
a serious draft will be made on that portion produced in the 
Missouri Valley by Pacific-coast and Rocky Mountain territory 
requirements. East of Chicago—the area of greatest consump- 
tion—the new crop of hogs has already been closely garnered, 
and south of the Ohio River pork and lard production will be 
far below local requirements. Stocks of provisions are light for 
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the season, but there will be enough to go around. Values of 
both hogs and product will be finally determined by European 
purchasing capacity. 


MUTTON MARKET ADVANCING 


J. E. P. 


IVE-MUTTON TRADE went into the new year on the crest 

of a wave of prosperity, having cut adrift from other 
branches of the market. On January 1 choice lambs sold in 
Chicago at $11.75, a grade realizing $11 to $11.25 being even 
higher than top-notchers—a buying habit killers have wherever 
supply is short. It has been a bonanza season for feeders with 
sufficient courage to stay in the game after the disastrous experi- 
ence of last winter, when everybody lost heavily. Western lambs 
costing $5.75 to $7 at the Missouri River during the range season 
have gone over the scales at Chicago anywhere from $10 to $11.50 
per ewt. Even heavy sheep have participated, $4.50 to $5.50 
taking ewes not worth more than $3 to $3.75 during the depres- 
sion. Light yearlings have worked to a $10 to $10.50 basis, and 
two-year-old wethers with a sprinkling of yearlings have scored 
at $7.85 to $7.90. Feeders who refused to buy thin western lambs 
during the range season at $6 to $7 have been taking them in 
warmed-up condition, out of corn-fields, recently at $10 to $10.75. 


For a month past it has been the consensus of opinion that 
both sheep and lambs were top-heavy, but a mid-December break 
of $1 to $1.50 per cwt. was so speedily repaired as to dissipate 
latent pessimism; grounding an impression that the winter sup- 
ply will not be heavy enough seriously to damage prices, although 
lambs are selling so radically out of line with cattle as to dis- 
courage bullish forecasts at the present level of prices. 


Eastern beef-lots are so bare, and native lambs have been 
so closely garnered, that Buffalo, Jersey City, Pittsburg, and 
other markets down that way are exerting practically no in- 
fluence on prices. Ohio, Michigan, and Indiana put in few 
western lambs last fall, and have been unable to get many, in 
warmed-up condition, since the range season closed, so that from 
January on it will be up to feed-lots close to Chicago, Colorado, 
and Nebraska to replenish supply. ‘The big stations around 
Chicago are full, but all over the Corn Belt feed-lots are prac- 
tically empty, so that the bulk of the January-to-May supply is 
on feed west of the Missouri River. Iowa and Illinois were 
sparing purchasers of thin western lambs all through the range 
season, and have not participated in the upturn to any marked 
extent, 50 per cent of the December run at Chicago having come 
through the big feed-lots around Chicago. 


A serious draft has been made on the spring run of grassers 
from Texas, owing to a bad drought down that way, forcing 
Texas flock-owners to take refuge at feeding stations around 
Chicago with refugee stock. Some of this has already sold at 
good prices, considering quality—$5 for ewes and $8 for year- 
lings—so that the drought has not been a serious hardship, as 
feed is cheap. Texas stuff marketed now will not be available 
to do its regular spring price-breaking stunt. 


There is keen competition for every bunch of fat lambs 
reaching the market, eastern killers taking a large share of the 
crop. Three months ago packers admitted possibility of a $9 
to $10 winter lamb market, but nothing like what has happened 
recently entered into their calculations. Some of the optimists 
are talking $12 lambs the rest of the winter. There is, how- 
ever, always a possibility that frozen New Zealand stuff will be 
dumped into New York and Boston, as prices there are much 
higher than at London, and it is probable that a few million 
pounds of frozen product could be absorbed. Last winter New 
Zealand product exerted a demoralizing influence for several 
months. 
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Demand for ewe lambs to replenish over-aged western flocks 
is general, to the extent of stimulating values. It heralds a 
good range market next summer for any kind of a ewe lamb 
useful for rehabilitating the industry. Western ewe flocks are 
50 to 75 per cent over age, drawing the line at five years, and 
must go to market next summer, regardless of freight rates or 
what they realize. In fact, the whole northwestern sheep-raising 
country is facing this necessity, which is liable to shorten the 
1922 lamb run, while increasing the percentage of old ewes, many 
of which will need a feed to put them in eatable condition. East 
of the Missouri River farm flocks have been seriously reduced 
during the past six months, but high freight rates, coupled with 
the low price of ewes, have prevented drastic liquidation. 

Live-mutton trade has definitely passed the turn in the road. 
Those who have survived the period of stress are in possession 
of good property. 


WOOL VALUES ADVANCING 


J. E. P. 


OOL-SHORTAGE TALK is already audible. Values have 
WV been steadily advancing all over the world. At the end 
of the year the domestic market was phenomenally strong, and 
apparently in an independent position, due to certainty that the 
virtually prohibitive emergency tariff will continue in force 
several months, thus placing American manufacturers under the 
necessity of relying for clothing wools on stock now in this 
country and on domestic production. 

A stimulating influence has been the return of the dealer, 
or speculator, to the market. For months he was tied up with 
unsalable stocks, and the manufacturer naturally took advantage 
of his inability to operate by purchasing in hand-to-mouth fashion, 
conscious of the security of his position, as the grower had no 
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other market; but the moment dealers became active, manufac- 
turers concluded that the time to get was while the getting was 
good, a lively competitive market resulting. Present indications 
are that when the 1922 clip is ready to leave the sheep’s back 
both dealers and manufacturers will be ready to bid on it, thus 
creating a situation decidedly more favorable to the grower than 
has existed for more than a year past. 


As the public is demanding cheaper clothing, it is natural 
that coarser grades have become popular, large quantities of 
quarter and three-eighths blood having gone to the looms. This 
does not indicate weakness in fine wools, as the world’s visible 
supply is undoubtedly short. The carpet and rug branch of the 
industry has come to life in gratifying manner, creating a broad 
outlet for coarse and low-grade wools. 

Wool consumption has reached the highest level of the year 
—-about 68,000,000 pounds monthly, or only 5,000,000 pounds less 
than at the peak of the boom in January, 1920, just before the 
collapse. Recent monthly consumption has been three times as 
heavy as a year ago. 

Wool values are now generally above pre-war levels, and are 
not radically different from quotations of a year ago in the case 
of medium grades, slightly dearer as regards fine and half-blood 
wools, and fully 50 per cent higher than back in 1913 on fine 
and 25 per cent higher in the case of medium grades. The only 
grade below the pre-war level is Lincoln wool. This fact must 
be reckoned with, however: A. year ago wool was free of duty: 
now it is not only dutiable at a high rate, but in the case of 
more desirable grades stocks are running down. 

The tariff is undoubtedly the dominant feature of the situa- 
tion. This refers not only to what Congress does, but to when 
it does it. The credit situation has improved to such an extent 
that sales of wool have recently been made with dating extended 
as far ahead as April 1. 

After ail, the intrinsic value of the wool in a suit of clothes 
is small compared with the selling price of the suit, labor and 
profits representing the major portion of what the ultimate con- 
sumer pays, so that it would be possible to advance wool on a 
declining clothing market, especially if that decline stimulated 
buying by the public. 

A healthy feature of the situation is diminishing clothing 
stocks, which will eventually force dealers to replenish, although 
not until they are convinced that bottom prices have been un- 
covered. Inventory losses have been practically all taken, this 
depreciation running into fabulous sums. 

Much will depend on activity in speculative circles as to the 
reception accorded the 1922 clip when ready to leave the sheep's 
back. If dealers are willing and able to finance it, an active 
market will be assured, as they are fighting for existence and do 
not intend to permit development of close trade relations between 
growers and manufacturers. 


HIDES HOLD RECENT ADVANCE 
J. E. P. 


j HE PRESENT STATUS of the hide and leather industry is 
iL difficult of definition. December and January are always 
dull months in both markets. There has recently been substantial 
advance in cattle hides, putting values out of line with leather. 
Tanners complain that they have been unable to advance prices 
of their output; consequently they are restricting operations. 
Boot and shoe factories are running from 65 to 70 per cent of 
capacity, those with moderate-priced output having a distinct 
advantage, as the public is no longer clamorous for expensive 
footwear. 

Since the turn of the tide last April prices of important 
descriptions of tanner and packer hides have advanced 50 to 


100 per cent. Heavy native steers, for example, are up from 9 
to 16% cents; light native cows, from 7 to 14 cents; and branded 
cows, from 6 to 12% cents. These advances are significant, in 
view of curtailment of tanning and light consumption of raw 
stock. 

Current leather prices are substantially below replacement 
stocks; but this does not necessarily mean that recent advances 
in hides are not legitimate, as killers are well sold up, and 
nothing is now pressing on the market, except possibly an accu- 
mulation of country hides with doubtful value. At this writing 
the hide market has a strong undertone, 16% cents having been 
paid for New York Koshers the first week of January, indicating 
that during the holiday activity nothing disadvantageous de- 
veloped. Packer-hide salesmen feel secure in their position, as 
the South American market is strong and stocks of hides small. 
It may be safely assumed that the 1922 take-off will be con- 
siderably less than that of last year, and that, as time works 
along, the heavy stock of manufactured leather will disappear. 
At this writing spready native packer steer hides are held at 18 
te 18% cents, Chicago; heavy native cows, at 14% to 15 cents; 
light native cows, at 14 to 141%4 cents; heavy Texas steers, at 16 
tc 16% cents; light Texas steers, at 141% to 15 cents; Colorado 
steers, at 15 to 16 cents; branded cows, at 12% to 13 cents. 


FEEDSTUFFS 


T THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR cottonseed cake and meal, 
A of 48 per cent protein content, at Texas common points, 
were quoted at $36 to $38 per ton—practically the same as the 
month previous. The domestic market is dull, but there is an 
improved export demand. 


Hay receipts continue light and prices practically unchanged. 
At Kansas City the following were the quotations for January 5: 
prairie, new, No. 1, $11.50 to $13; No. 2, $9.50 to $11; No. 3, 
$6.50 to $9; alfalfa, new, choice, $21 to $22; No. 1, $18.50 to 
$20.50; standard, $15 to $18; No. 2, $12 to $14.50; No. 3, $9 to 
$11.50; timothy, new, No. 1, $13.50 to $14.50; standard, $12 to 
$13; No. 2, $10 to $11.50; No. 3, $7 to $9.50; clover, mixed, new, 
light, $18 to $14; No. 1, $10.50 to $12.50; No. 2, $7 to $10. 


WINTER PROSPECT FAVORABLE 


J. E. P. 


ESTERN CATTLE HERDS are wintering well. Severe 
W\ weather has been the rule in many localities, but feed 
is abundant and cheap, reducing cost of carrying to a minimum 
and insuring nominal winter mortality. The whole western coun- 
try, from the Rio Grande to the Saskatchewan, went into the 
winter of 1921 with fewer cattle of all ages and both sexes than 
in many years past. Replenishment will be a slow process, de- 
pending on physical and financial conditions—especially the lat- 
ter. Already a good start has been made along the line of re- 
habilitation with War Finance Corporation funds, and the extent 
to which assistance from that source is available next spring will 
determine the volume of stocker trade and the movement from 
the southern breeding to the northern maturing ground. For sevy- 
eral years beef-gathering in Montana, the Dakotas, and Wyoming 
will necessarily be light, because the cattle are not there to 
gather. 

The psychology of cattledom has materially improved since 
War Finance Corporation assistance became available. The value 
of every cow in the country has appreciated substantially in con- 
sequence, and a conviction has developed that any female of 
either of the three species capable of reproducing its kind is a 
good investment at current quotations. 
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LIVE-STOCK MARKET QUOTATIONS 
Friday, December 30, 1921 


HOGS 

CHICAGO KANSAS CITY OMAHA 
PEON Senccouscncacceciee at ee aera eames $7.90 $7.40 $7.15 
OE ais sc Sic eensincecetaieea 6.40- 7.15 6.80- 7.30 6.50- 6.85 
Heavy Wt., Med. to Choice-_................. 6.50- 6.75 6.75- 7.15 6.35- 6.60 
Medium Wt., Med. to Choice................ 6.75- 7.00 7.00- 7.35 6.50- 6.75 
Light Wt., Com. to Choice.................... 7.10- 7.35 7.10- 7.40 6.60- 6.75 
Light Lights, Com. to Choice_-.......... 7.50- 7.90 7.00- 7.40 6.60- 6.85 
Packing Sows, Smooth......._..--............ 5.75- 6.00 5.40- 5.90 5.25- 5.75 
Packing Sows, Rough-........................... 5.25- 5.50 5.00- 5.40 5.00- 5.25 
Killing Pigs, Med. to Choice............ GU EE” « etpetaens ©  eeabeeeeie 
Stocker Pigs, Com. to Cheice.......2... ....0.-...- 6.50- 7.50 6.50- 7.00 

CATTLE 


BEEF STEERS: 
Medium and Heavy Wt. (1,100 lbs. up)— 


Chotee and. PYiiie. x... ccc $8.65-10.00  $7.85- 9.15 $7.75- 9.50 
Mathai pects iene 7.75- 8.75 6.50- 8.10 7.00- 8.00 
NURI Seco ie ak e e e . 6.25- 8.00 5.75- 6.65 5.50- 7.00 
CMON 5 oie a 5.75- 6.25 5.00- 5.75 4.75- 5.50 
Light Weight (1,100 lbs. down)— 
CUGiwe gmt. Primi... cs 9.00-10.25 8.50- 9.50 8.25- 9.75 
INNER es hse ak certains 8.00- 9.00 6.65- 8.50 7.25- 8.50 
MD 5 05 ricipcesses inn a eee 6.25- 8.00 5.70- 6.80 5.50- 7.25 
EE witcher ee 5.50- 6.25 4.75- 5.70 4.75- 5.50 
BUTCHER CATTLE: 
Heifers, Com. to Choice...................... 3.50- 8.00 3.75- 7.40 3.75- 7.25 
Cows, Com. to Choice........................ 3.25- 6.00 3.50- 5.25 3.00- 5.00 
Bulls, Bologna and Beef........-........ 3.60- 5.75 3.00- 5.00 2.75- 5.00 
CANNERS AND CUTTERS: 
Cows ana Beer... 2.25- 3.25 2.00- 3.50 1.50- 3.00 
Canner Steers ........ sate ca teas capeceneees 3.00- 4.00 2.50- 3.25 2.50- 3.25 


VEAL CALVES: 
Lt. & Med. Wt.. Med. to Choice...... 6.75- 9.50 6.00- 8.75 5.75- 8.50 


Heavy Wt. Com. to Choice__....__.... 3.50- 7.00 3.50- 7.50 3.00- 7.00 
FEEDER STEERS: 

1,000 Ibs. up. Com. to Choice......._.. 5.25- 6.50 4.90- 6.80 4.50- 6.50 

750-1,000 lbs., Com. to Choice............ 5.00- 6.50 4.85- 6.85 4.50- 6.75 
STOCKER STEERS: 

Common to Choice.......cccccccnccaccecs - 4.25- 6.40 3.75- 6.75 3.75- 6.60 
STOCKER COWS AND HEIFERS: 

Common to Choice...u..........cccecona.s.- 3.00- 4.75 2.50- 5.00 3.00- 5.25 
LAMBS: en 

84 Ibs. down— 

Medium to Prime__........................$10.50-11.75 $9.75-11.15 $9.50-10.85 
Culls and Common.............-- - 8.00-10.25 6.50- 9.50 7.25- 9.25 

YEARLING WETHERS: 

Medium to Prime..__....... sesacceveseeee ~—8,00-10.50 6.75- 9.50 7.00- 8.25 
WETHERS: 
aa, Prime... oe. 28 4.50- 6.00 4.50- 5.50 

Medium to Choice......... ee? 3.25- 4.75 3.25- 4.25 

Culls and Common..... ighseisaasa ae ee 1.50- 3.00 1.50- 3.00 
FEEDING LAMBS: 

Medium to Choice... lees 9.00-10.75 8.25- 9.75 8.25- 9.65 


REVIEW OF EASTERN MEAT-TRADE 
CONDITIONS 


For Week Ending Friday, December 30, 1921 


[Bureau of Markets and Crop Estimates] 


GENERAL MARKET CONDITIONS 


Reacting from the sharp declines of the previous week, east- 
ern markets opened with slight gains on all classes of fresh 
meats. Despite liberal offerings, which included moderate re- 
ceipts during the week, heavy hold-over supplies in hands of both 
wholesalers and retailers, and an unusually light demand, the 
week’s early gains were firmly held throughout the week. This 
condition was due largely to cold weather, which was favorable 
for holding supplies, and to anticipation of a material reduction 
in shipments next week because of light receipts and slaughter 
at western markets. 
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BEEF 


Although receipts of beef were only moderate for the four 
market days of the week, the previous week’s carry-over was 
unusually heavy, resulting in a supply considerably in excess of 
the narrow demand, which was seasonally characteristic. While 
wholesalers took a firm stand for higher prices early in the week, 
later trade was on a barely steady basis, as retailers were indif- 
ferent and bought only for urgent needs. Compared with the 
previous week’s close, Boston gained about 50 cents on steers 
and was unchanged on cows. New York registered an advance 
of $1 on steers and was about steady on cows. Philadelphia on 
both steers and cows was practically unchanged for the week. 
Under light receipts and a slow demand, bulls were steady at 
Philadelphia and about $1 higher at New York and Boston. 
Kosher trade was generally slow, with prices about steady with 
the previous week. 

VEAL 

Although opening prices were firm to higher, supplies were 
in excess of demand, and a general weakness developed later. 
Compared with the previous week’s close, prices declined $1 at 
Boston, while Philadelphia was unchanged. Early gains at $2 
to $3 at New York held throughout the week. 


LAMB 
Receipts of lambs were only moderate, although ample for 


trade requirements. Boston and Philadelphia were unchanged, 
while at New York prices advanced $2 to $3 for the week. 


MUTTON 
Receipts of mutton were comparatively liberal, and, under a 


generally poor demand, prices at the close were barely steady to 
slightly lower on common grades. 


PORK 


Prices for fresh pork were relatively stronger than for other 
classes of fresh meat. The cold weather prevailing had a stimu- 
lating effect on demand, and the moderate receipts sold at prices 
generally $1 to $2 higher than the previous week’s close. 


MARKET CLOSING 


Boston closed generally steady on all classes; some beef was 
carried both in coolers and on track; there was a light carry- 
over of veal, lamb and mutton, and pork. New York closed weak 
on veal, with other classes steady ; some beef was carried over; 
other classes were fairly well cleaned up. Philadelphia closed 
weak on mutton, with other classes about steady; there was 
some beef carried in coolers and a few cars on track, while other 
classes were cleaned up. 


CLOSING WHOLESALE PRICES ON WESTERN 
DRESSED FRESH MEATS 


For Week Ending Friday, December 30, 1921 


[Bureau of Markets and Crop Estimates] 


BOSTON 
BEEF LAMB AND MUTTON 

STEERS: LAMBS: 

Gage nu Pe Once $13.00-13.50 Cihiale® eo ee $23.00-24.00 

Media ....... eee 12.00-13.00 CE do an coeacnapi 21.00-22.00 

CR dies 11.00-11.50 TRIG seticiciventeux 20.00-21.00 
COWS: 

CE ares tiie MUTTON: 

WIRIIO oss cscs 9.00- 9.50 CNG oe cen 12.00-13.00 

Common _................_-.. 8.50- 9.00 ORIN ace 8.00-10.00 
BULLS: 

Medium ...................... 8.00- 9.00 

COMES Skee . 7.50- 8.00 

NEW YORK 

STEERS: LAMBS: 

CED + osetia) $14.00-15.00 ee wee 20.00-26.00 

WINGO ance coc 12.00-13.00 Good ..................--........ 23.00-24.00 

Common © ...._..... eens 8.00-11.00 Medium ............ sessseseeee 22.00-23.00 
COWS: Common _..........-_..--.. 20.00-22.00 

Good ....... Lae ooo Parad 10.00-10.50 

PE oo 9.00-10.00 MUTTON: 

CII 8 svisccinsstectriocets 8.00- 9.00 ROE niighc etabinndbbeames 10.00-11.00 
BULLS: Medium .......--.... Last 9.00-10.00 

CN xccecitinticeens 8.00-10.00 CI cite tecieia 8.00- 9.00 
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PACKINGTOWN’S TALE OF WOE 


J. E. P. 


OR AN INTERESTING STUDY IN CONTRASTS, compare 
F the annual reports of the principal packing concerns for 
1919 and 1921. Then an effort was made to convince the invest- 
ing public that a packing-house was a veritable gold mine; under 
present conditions there is an obvious disposition to create an 
impression that a packing business is a liability rather than an 
asset. 

Wilson led this series of business tribulation tales, closely 
followed by Cudahy. Meanwhile the public was regaled with the 
financial woes of the National Leather Company—a Swift sub- 
sidiary. The other chapters will be added during January, and 
should have the effect of agpeasing the ire of producers, if it be 
true that misery loves company. 


Practically every co-operative packing-house project launched 
during the boom period has gone on the rocks, at incalculable 
cost to those who ignored reason to clutch chimera. Many of 
the smaller packers are having interesting seances with their 
bankers, but will work into a solvent condition if given time. 
Possibly some of the trade tribulation now being so profusely 
advertised savors of exaggeration, but the past two years have 
furnished the packing industry with a rocky path to travel. 


A LEAN YEAR FOR PACKERS 


J. E. P. 


oo PACKINGTOWN is optimistic with respect to 
1922, without exception the big concerns have made, or will 
make, a bad showing for 1921. The past year was marked by 
the “Allied Packers” fiasco, the National Leather débacle, passing 
of Wilson and Cudahy dividends, and other indications of stress. 
Swift and Armour stocks have been well supported all through, 
and without exception the bonds of the solvent packing concerns 
are strongly held. 

“We have gone the limit with inventory losses, and, having 
cleared our decks of the débris from the financial storm, are 
squared away to do business on a normal basis during 1922.” 
This states the case of all the solvent concerns. 


During the financial convulsion at Chicago resulting from 
the Fort Dearborn National Bank merger, Swift’s stock was 
heavily bought around and under 95, although the Swift family 
was an important holder of Fort Dearborn stock. It demon- 
strated that the public will buy packing stocks whenever they 


look cheap. At present all the principal concerns are making 
money. 


STORAGE HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED 
MEATS 


ELOW IS A SUMMARY of storage holdings of frozen and 
cured meats on December 1, 1921, compared with November 


1, 1921, and December 1, 1920, as announced by the Bureau of 
Markets and a Estimates: 





Dec. 1, 1921 Nov. 1, 1921 


Dec. 1, 1920 
(Pounds) (Pounds) (Pounds) 
| 
Frozen beef ........ 62,915,000 | 49,014,000 89,718,000 
*Cured beef............ 17,093,000 | 14,472,000 22,447,000 
Lamb and mutton 7,508,000 | 6,840,000 56,702,000 
Frozen pork ........ 37,326,000 | 38,517,000 60,007,000 
*Dry salt pork...... 96,345,000 | 108,610,000 114,400,000 
*Pickled pork ........ 220,815,000 | 212,528,000 252,270,000 
WR is 41,911,000 48,850,000 36,683,000 
Miscellaneous .... 61,273,000 60,666,000 60,092,000 


*Cured and in process of cure. 


LIVE STOCK AT STOCK-YARDS 


gio ARE TABLES showing receipts, shipments, and 
slaughter of live stock at sixty-seven markets for the month 
of November, 1921, compared with November, 1920, and for the 
eleven months ending November, 1921, compared with the cor- 
responding period of the previous calendar year: 














RECEIPTS 
November Eleven Months Ending 
_ November 
1921 1920 1921 _ 1920 
Cattle... 1,927,819 2,427,509 | 18,370,202 | 20,801,638 
TO sccciccnininsini 3,686,526 3,872,173 | 37,170,199 | 37,921,310 
Sheep............. s| 2,026,031 | 2,471,113 | 22,461,711 | 21,971,096 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS* 
November ee 
1921 | _~_—s=«1920 1921 1920 
CIO acscesisieninn 997,447 | 1,165,575 7,917,794 | 9,177,836 
I a ceccetscitivnns 1,297,427 1,399,555 | 12,934,298 | 13,773,843 
BGG Ao. 1,052,209 1,499,367 | 10,407,913 | 11,853,070 








*Includes stockers and feeders. 


STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 






































November | | Bleven Months Ending 
—_i__—|s—iaasd| Ct, 
Cattle... 497,147 | 552,851 | 3,258,466 | 3,822,147 
to epee 32,504 53,853 463,090 690,931 
BED ashe aos 510,556 857,215 | 2,892,425 4,920,926 
LOCAL SLAUGHTER 
November Bleven Months Ending 
1921 | 1920 1921] S920 
Cattle... pten eee 935,033 1,207,276 | 10,335,697 | 11,409,092 
BROS. 61 c oe 2,370,439 2,464,995 | 24,187,751 | 24,080,273 
Sheep............... | 988,412 1,009,975 | 12,053,871 | 10,090,023 


REDUCED LOSSES FROM INJURIES TO 
LIVE STOCK 


S A RESULT of improved methods of handling live stock, 
A losses from bruises have been reduced to one-sixth their 
former volume, it was stated at the convention of the Associa: 
tion of Organizations for the Prevention of Live Stock Shipping 
Losses held in Chicago last month. The total loss from hogs 
slaughtered under federal inspection at fifty-three leading mar- 
kets, it was shown, had declined from more than 15,000,000 
pounds in 1919 to less than 3,000,000 for the first eleven months 
of 1921. On beef during the same period there had been a de- 
crease from 3,000,000 to 2,000,000 pounds. The loss on pork 
during 1919 was estimated to be equivalent to 80,295 hogs, as 


compared with 29,676 in 1920 and 11,550 for the first eleven 
months of 1921. 


While thus great improvement in the situation had taken 
place during the last two years, there was declared to be need 
for much additional work along this line, and all factors in the 
industry were urged to co-operate with renewed vigor in reducing 


still further the losses from bruises and other avoidable injuries 
to live stock. 


The dollar is worth more, statistics show, than it was. We 


had gathered as much from ‘the greater difficulty there is in 
getting it—Philadelphia North American. 
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LIVE-STOCK SHIPMENTS IN 1921 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


EN PRINCIPAL MARKETS handled 1,794,238 fewer cattle 
T in 1921 than during the previous year. Every market on 
the map showed substantial decreases. South St. Paul led with 
363,000, Chicago was a close second with 313,000, Fort Worth 
coming third with 299,000. 

Chicago received 2,793,294, against 3,107,090 in 1920. Kansas 
City was an indifferent second with 2,050,727, but registered a 
decrease of only 57,365, as many cattle took the short route to 
market via Kansas and Oklahoma pastures, in response to finan- 
cial necessity. It was pay-day for the cattleman, and he went 
across lots to market. In the case of Chicago and St. Paul the 
lightest range movement from the Northwest in many years was 
responsible. These markets also missed the generous quota of 
Canadian beef and stockers which they handled during the free- 
trade period. St. Paul received only 623,515 head, against 987,000 
in 1920. 

Omaha handled 1,340,492, against 1,524,121 the previous 
year—a decrease ‘of 183,629, which also reflected depletion of 
northwestern herds during the two previous years, in con- 
sequence of drought and liquidation to meet maturing loans. 
St. Louis handled 797,548, or 176,868 less than in 1920, the 
southern country having been combed for two years previously 
for everything wearing a hide. Sioux City, with 558,382, or 
157,840 less than in 1920, indicated that South Dakota has been 
getting out of the range-cattle business; and in the case of 
Denver, which handled 436,490, or 133,870 less than in 1920, a 
light northern movement of southern stockers is indicated. Fort 
Worth’s deficiency of close to 300,000 head reveals the extent of 
depletion of the industry in the Southwest. It must be remem- 
bered that 1921 was a period of liqujdation, not conservation, and, 
had necessity for meeting maturing loans existed, the shrinkage, 
compared with 1920, would have approximated 2,500,000 head. 

The feeder and stocker movement from these markets was 
323,930 less than in 1920, of which 218,418 was registered at 
Chicago and Denver. Owing to financial conditions, only 273,679 
stockers reported at Denver, against 407,071 in 1920, the north- 
ward movement from the southern breeding-ground being the 
lightest in many years. Chicago lost a large part of its eastern 
stock-cattle trade, owing to prohibitive rail rates, which forced 
such states as Pennsylvania and Maryland to ransack near-by 
territory for light cattle. 

Hog production was well maintained in the territory tribu- 
tary to Chicago and Buffalo, but fell off elsewhere. The nine 
principal markets recorded 23,999,921, or 109,006 less than in 
1920. Chicago showed an increase of 621,526, and Buffalo of 
252,577 ; but there were decreases of 261,863 at Kansas City, of 
43,206 at Omaha, of 68,889 at St. Louis, of 128,522 at St. Joseph, 
and of 434,053 at Sioux City. Iowa, Illinois, northern Missouri, 
and Indiana are the great hog states, and will continue to be. 

Sheep receipts for the year at the nine markets aggregated 
14,293,865 head, or 234,359 more than in 1920. The big increases 
were at Chicago, 729,171, and Buffalo, 206,956. Denver showed 
the heaviest decrease, handling but 1,467,911, or 610,777 less 
than in 1920, which merely means a light movement to Colorado 
feed-lots. Omaha reported 2,752,962—a decrease of 137,786. 

Only 2,385,534 feeding sheep and lambs left the nine mar- 
kets—a decrease of 1,920,003 compared with 1920. During the 
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range season Corn Belt feeders bought thin western sheep and 
lambs sparingly, despite a continuous bargain sale. Omaha, 
which usually fills Iowa and Illinois feed-lots, sent out only 
623,246, against 1,159,573 in 1920. Denver reported a deficiency 
of 695,570 in the feeder movement, and Chicago fell down 380,185 
on the same comparison basis, Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan 
taking few. : 

Interpretation of 1921 live-stock statistics must take into 
consideration several factors not heretofore reckoned with. Asa 
measure of actual and potential supply, cattle and sheep figures 
are deceptive, as they registered depletion due to liquidation. 
The year 1921 doubtless witnessed the final stage of liquidation 
of both these industries, so that 1922 may develop a set of 
supply statistics calculated to give the community an idea of 
how far meat production has dropped in the rear of normal 
consumption. 


NO INTENTION TO RETAIL MEATS 


J. E. P. 


66 OTHING DOING,” is the emphatic reply of Packing- 
N town to the request for at least partial solution of 
the meat-distribution problem. “Simply impossible,” said a high- 
up official of one of the big concerns. “Of course, you realize 
that the Palmer Consent Decree would keep us out of that sphere 
anyhow. But, assuming this barrier did not exist, it could not be 
done, financial obstacles being insurmountable. Packers are ex- 
periencing difficulty in getting the money they need now to run 
their business; consequently putting $50,000,000 or thereabout 
into retail markets is not to be given serious consideration.” 


There is something in this argument. Another obstacle to 
the success of retailing by packers is the element of human 
frailty. “It would necessitate securing scores of competent, 
honest shop managers, and that is impossible,” said a beef man. 
“A butcher who could be trusted with a packer retail market is 
eapable of running a shop of his own, and would prefer doing 
so unless given a substantial salary, which would necessarily 
increase cost of meats. We cannot get away from the fact that 
it is service consumers are paying for.” 

An experiment in meat-retailing was recently made at 
Kansas City. During eight and a half days the beef of fifty 
cows was sold, to net $882.31, or 41.77 per cent on the invest- 
ment. It was a municipal experiment, and in a measure suc- 
cessful, although the ability of the average city government to 
run meat markets, as political life goes nowadays, is extremely 
doubtful. Figures in this case show that the meat handled cost 
10.23 cents per pound, and sold at 13.67 cents—an average profit 
of 3.44 cents. No packer profit was included in the transaction. 

According to recent figures by the National Meat Retailers’ 
Association, prices to consumers have declined about 25 per cent 
since the “peak” was passed. As live stock has depreciated 50 
per cent or more, it is evident that consumers are still being 
mulcted, accepting this statement as correct; but a certain class 
of meat-distributors, especially restaurants and hotels, are still 
charging practically war prices. The thing is militating against 


“Mischief Mixer” 


One of the greatest sons of 
Mousel’s Beau Mischief, at 


“ROLLING ACRES,” Littleton, Colo. 
GEORGE W. BAKER, Proprietor 
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beef, as, to get away from cost, the public goes to small meats, 
such as pork and lambs. 

That consumers are paying for superfluous service is indi- 
cated by the tenacity with which retail establishments that sprang 
into existence during the period of high prices are holding to 
existence. Recent statistics show that there is one retail meat- 
dealer to every 834 people in the United States, counting 4.3 to 
a family. In the large cities the proportion is even larger. 
Greater New York has about 12,000, Chicago 5,500, and St. Louis 
2,200. Most of these dealers are outside organization influence. 
The war brought thousands of new markets into existence. Some 
have already disappeared; others are endeavoring to maintain 
a precarious footing by charging exorbitant prices. How the 
problem will work out must be left to conjecture. So far as the 
big packers are concerned, there is no intention to change policy. 
The anti-retail clause of the Palmer Consent Decree is regarded 
by Packingtown as immutable as the laws of the Medes and 
Persians; but the grocery phase of the same agreement could be 
abrogated immediately. 

Retail-cost problems constitute one of the chief menaces to 
the welfare of the live-stock industry at this moment. Packers 
realize this, “but assert inability to accomplish anything of a 
remedial nature. 


RETAIL BUTCHERS TO EXPLAIN MEAT PRICES 


HE JOINT COMMISSION OF AGRICULTURAL INQUIRY, 
4h appointed by Congress last summer to investigate conditions 
surrounding the production and marketing of foodstuffs, and con- 
cerning the status of whose activities there has been some specu- 
lation, seems at last to have reached the point where it is ready 
to take up the matter of the retail meat trade. Early in Decem- 
ber a number of retail meat-dealers were invited to confer with 
the commission in Washington, where they were asked to 
assemble and present their own facts relative to their business, 
as a basis for the commission’s report on that phase of its 
investigation. 

Not unnaturally, the retailers embraced this suggestion with 
avidity, and immediately proceeded to organize a committee to 
prepare the material requested. The first step has been the 
sending-out of a questionnaire to a thousand representative re- 
tail butchers throughout the United States, calling for data 
regarding prices, costs, methods of operation, ete. “Prompt and 
sincere attention to this questionnaire” is urged, “so that it may 
not seem necessary to the commission to adopt other measures 
than that of confidence in the information” thus furnished. 

We may, therefore, expect soon to be supplied with an 
authentic and complete presentation of the case of the meat 
retailer. 

* * * 

Independently of this investigation, the Department of 
Justice has announced its intention of making an effort of its 
ewn to discover the cause of the wide spread between whole- 
sale and retail prices on many commodities. Food prices are the 
first to be taken up. Investigators have of late been visiting 
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Batfalo Grass SHORTHORN HERD | 


RAISED OUT THIRTY-FIVE YEARS 


Sired by the best Bulls I could buy and breed 


Twenty-five Young Bulls that will sire 
| Market Toppers and Champions 
| SAMUEL BALL, Wray, Colorado 





meat-dealers at the principal centers, presenting them with a 
questionnaire calling for information regarding both buying and 
selling prices, grades of meat products handled, ete. 


ARE PRICES STABILIZING?- 


N THE BASIS of wholesale commodity prices as published 
Q by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the decline in the general 
price level seems to have about spent its force by April, 1921. 
Since then only relatively slight fluctuations have taken place. 
At the end of October the level stood at 150, taking 1913 prices 
as equaling 100. Relative stability around this point may thus 
be looked for for some time to come. By months, the following 
variations for 1921 were recorded: 


MEY os deka Bete ee Re ee 177 
RUNNIN ois ccc cies fie edad eae tte ea 167 
IN os eae, a cacntycmeatieciaal eat aaa ee ie 162 
PRRONRN, « eisscecncectsdacae ss seue dent coiens Gousacnieeal Ato mane reawitinta area 154 
NG osc osc o stk cos cet seco Sipe dase a Ee ogee 151 
OWN ao a te ee eee nce ieee ee 148 
WME, soocbschocececccus Duisdiegea pauls sapkenconaptas aad eae Si Sid gee 148 
PN pire iaat eh bertas ss cuaenu ileus desi bun dansact SoD RGA 152 
September ie a eS 5 EM a eee ete 152 
October ...... . Fkteetasde cea lTe igs en meta tsa 


Agricultural products remained at the bottom of the list and, 
against slight rises in certain other commodities during the last 
few months, showed a continuous downward movement. Com- 
parisons between wholesale prices for October, 1921, and October, 
1920, follow (with 1913 prices as index at 100): 


1921 1920 


Pare Preagects) o.0tc a ecas,. en eS 119 182 
PONIES sco a cle teat oe base at a 142 204 
ARONA so ss cea ae ee ce 190 257 
ee OG TSN. es cee es 182 282 
BOs cis. lS ee ee 121 184 
BUGine -MAtOTIOIS  os55 os oie a 192 313 
RCRD, hice ee larry ia ee eee ee 162 216 
BENSOGO STAPETAIOI css esses cet seccncdo Seco 218 371 
DE SCEIIEROOTS | 2225 a ee ee 145 229 


Ia) OORNOIOG 5 slo he ee 150 225 


MEAT CONSUMPTION IN OCTOBER 


PPARENT PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION of federally in- 
A spected meat during the month of October, 1921, as com- 
pared with October, 1920, is given as below by the Department 
of Agriculture (in pounds) : 

Oct., 1921 Oct., 1920 





GGT CRT WORE eo oe. 3.91 4.00 
Pork Cine WATE) ied ccs 4.90 4.57 
SaAUMNY “SUSIN NINE CUR whee ee as 0.45 0.41 

TORTS «eso ee eg ees ae 9.26 8.98 


MEAT CONSUMPTION IN FIVE COUNTRIES 


SAT CONSUMPTION in the United States, Canada, Great 
M Britain, Germany, and France is compared in the below 
table, compiled from data furnished by Armour’s Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Research and Economics. The figures represent average 
per-capita consumption for a series of years (fourteen for the 
United States to eighteen in the case of Great Britain) : 


Beef and Pork and | Mutton and | 


Country Veal Lard Lamb Total 
United States. 72.8 712 6.5 150.5 
Canada.............. 61.0 67.0 9.0 137.0 
sreat Britain.. 57.5 34.5 26.0 118.0 
Germany 42.0 69.0 2.2 113.2 





France.eeeeoe 43.0 27.0 9.0 79.0 
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NEW LIVE-STOCK SHIPPING CONTRACT 


OR A NUMBER OF YEARS the matter of uniform live-stock 
KF shipping contracts has been before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Many hearings have been held from time to time 
and elaborate arguments submitted. While the desirability of a 
uniform contract has been admitted on all sides, there has been 
considerable divergence of opinion between shippers and carriers 
as to the terms of the proposed new rules and regulations. 

On October 21, 1921, the commission rendered its decision in 
this case. A form for a uniform live-stock contract is prescribed, 
representing the views of the commission as to what will be 
reasonable for the future. Rules and regulations contained in 
live-stock contracts used by carriers are found to be unreason- 
able in so far as they differ from the prescribed form. No order 
is entered. In case of failure of any carrier to put into effect 
the new form of contract, shippers are advised that they have 
the remedy of filing complaint with the commission. 

The new live-stock contract affords a considerably higher 
degree of protection to the shipper than those previously in use. 


EXPORTS OF MEAT PRODUCTS IN NOVEMBER 
ELOW ARE SHOWN the exports of meat products from the 
United States in November, 1921, compared with November, 
1920, and for the eleven months ending November, 1921, compared 


with the corresponding period of the previous calendar year: 


BEEF PRODUCTS 


(Pounds) 


Eleven Months Ending 








Articles | November November 
1921 1920 i 1921 1920 
Beef, canned_............. 188,712 167,275 5,922,602 23,544,309 
et | Se aes a 268,245 3,091,895 10.138,540 88,065,714 
Beef, pickled, ete...... 2,505,728 1,678,091 23,245,526 22,717,183 
oS | SE aes See 6,529,405 7,492,012 121,008,055 67,425,067 






































Totals............--..-- 9,292,090 | 12,429,273 | 160,314,723 | 201,752,273 
PORK PRODUCTS 
(Pounds) 
. wi Eleven Months Ending 
Articles November November 

1921 1920 |__1921 1920 
ON etre 15,642,319 | 57,931,391 | 393,964.590 | 567,891,250 
Hams and shoulders| 16.783.073 | 11,197'880 | 216'842'357 | 170,754,992 
Lard (inc. neutral)... 52,593.485 | 5874091121 | 996'837.476 | 544'200'237 
Pork, pickled............ 2°365.171 2°590,031 | 30,869,804 | 36,117,389 
Lard compounds.._-.. 4,106,115 3,293,422 | 45,734,097 27,362,015 
Totals........--.--... ~ 91,490,163 | 133,421,845 |1,514,248,324 | 1,346,325,883 


CUR FOREIGN TRADE IN NOVEMBER 


XPORTS from the United States in November, 1921, were 
H the smallest recorded for any month since August, 1915. 
Imports, on the other hand, were the heaviest since April, 1921. 
Excess of exports over imports fell to a point below that of any 
month since August, 1920. Preliminary figures announced by the 
Department of Commerce are as below: 








Nevenher Eleven Months Ending 








November 
1921 ___ 1920 1921 1920 
Exports-.... $295,500,000| $676,706,011 |$4,191,246,358 |$7,507,729,533 
Imports......-_. 211,300,000 321,211,080} 2,272,070,209| 5,012,424,047 
Exess of 
exports................... $ 84,200,000! $355,494,931 |$1,919,176,149 |$2,495,305,486 


All the coal-dealers ask are high prices and low tempera- 
tures, and they’ll do the rest—of us.—Brooklyn Eagle. 
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LIVE-STOCK INTERESTS IN AUSTRALASIA 
BY A. C. MILLS 
[Special Correspondence to The. Producer] 
MELBOURNE, VictorrA, November 16, 1921. 

HE PAST MONTH has witnessed a further slump in prices 
: for fat stock throughout Australia. Grown sheep, thanks to 
the continued firmness of the wool market, have dropped only a 
few points, but lambs and cattle show a serious fall. No doubt 
the increased marketings of the two latter classes of stock 
account largely for the existing weakness in values. There 
Was a very heavy crop of lambs dropped in the winter and 
autumn, and graziers are hurrying their surplus into the sale- 
yards before the grass seeds get too bad. Shearing lambs, at 
present costs, does not pay. There is always a heavy supply at 
this time of the year, which the export trade usually relieves. 
This season, owing to the slump in the oversea markets, packers 
are operating only: to a limited extent, and consequently there is 
something approaching a glut. 

The break in the oversea market for frozen meat is also 
responsible for the unsatisfactory position in the cattle trade. 
As has been pointed out in previous letters, with frozen beef 
selling in Great Britain at about 9% cents per pound by the 
side, and costing up to and over 7 cents to kill, freeze, bag, and 
ship, packers do not care about operating. Apart from two in 
the Brisbane district, which are killing some 500 head of cattle 
per week, none of the northern packing plants are in commission. 
When it became known three months ago that the bulk were 
about to close down for the season, several of the large graziers 
in the far north made arrangements to send some of their stock 
to the southern markets. These are now arriving and causing 
an oversupply, with the usual results. I know of mobs of north- 
ern cattle, in fair condition, being sold at $3.60 per 100 pounds 
in Adelaide during the last few weeks. Out of this the owners 
have had to pay.costs of droving about 300 miles to the rail-head, 
and rail freight for over 500 miles, besides other incidental 
expenses. They may get something back, but it will be mighty 
little. 

During the last season the north Queensland works put 
through approximately 80,000 head of cattle, as against a normal 
200,000 head. The prices paid ranged up to $7.20 at the begin- 
ning of the season, down to $3.60 at the close. The manager of 
a large ranch in the Northern Territory, who evidently sold 
pretty nearly at the bottom, told a parliamentary committee, 
that has just been conducting an inquiry in those parts, that 
his consignments realized this year about $19.50 per head at the 
packing-house door, compared with an average in previous sea- 
sons of $44. His firm usually sends in 3,000 head each season. 
They have to travel 220 miles by road and 700 by rail. 


Bush or grass fires, the natural corollary of an abundant 
grass season, have recentiy been raging in various parts of the 
west of New South Wales. Huge tracts of country, including a 
large share of that which was flooded last July, have been burned 
out. The majority of the homesteads have been saved, but all 
the fencing is gone. Fortunately the losses of stock have been 
relatively small up to the present. The grass in many parts of 
the west has grown four feet high, and it does not require a 
very vivid imagination to visualize what happens when that 
catches fire after a dry spell. Often it is quite impossible to 
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get near enough to fight the fire, and the only chance of doing 
anything in the way of making breaks is to burn back against 
the wind. Even that was out of the question for days last week 
when the blazes were at their worst. Separate fires are reported 
with a front of 50 and 100 miles, and any break formed was 
simply outflanked. 

Apart from these fires, the season is excellent. Natural 
grasses are drying off in the hotter inland districts, but they are 
in no sense losing their fattening properties. As a matter of 
fact, the ordinary grasses, provided they do not get washed out 
by a heavy rain, are more nourishing dry than green. All classes 
of stock are keeping in splendid condition. 

The following are current quotations, at per head, for fats 
at the municipal sale-yards specified: Melbourne—prime heavy 
bullocks, $45 to $48.25; extra heavy bullocks, $50 to $56.25; 
good ordinary bullocks, $37.50 to $43.25 ; fat cows for the butcher- 
ing trade, $32.50 to $85; prime shorn cross-bred wethers, $3.75 
to $4; ditto ewes, $3.10 to $3.35; fat Merino wethers, $3.60 to 
$3.70; spring lambs, suitable for the freezer, $3.10 to $3.60. 
Sydney—prime weighty bullocks, $42.50 to $45; extra ditto, to 
$52.50; medium bullocks, $35 to $41.25; fat cows, to $33.25; 
prime cross-bred wethers, shorn, $3.50 to $3.70; ditto ewes, to 
$3.35 ; prime Merino wethers, $3.60 to $3.85; ditto ewes, to $3.50; 
best spring lambs, to $3.85. Brisbane—prime bullocks for the 
local trade, $38.25 to $44; a few extra, to $63; medium to good 
ditto, $30 to $37.50; fat cows, $27 to $35. 

Fat-stock values in New Zealand are a shade firmer than in 
Australia, thanks to the smaller yardings. There is not much 
difference when it comes to trying to sell stores, they being uni- 
versally weak. It is expected that some of the packing-houses 
in the North Island will reopen during the next fortnight—that 
is, if the question of wages can be fixed up with the employees. 
The companies are applying for a considerable reduction in pay, 
while the men are out for an increase on last year’s rate. The 
case is being argued before the Arbitration Court at the time of 
writing. The balance sheets of some of the farmers’ co-operative 
freezing companies that have been published lately make interest- 
ing reading. The effect of conservative management and valuing 
is so very evident in certain cases, and! its lack strikingly illus- 
trated in others. I have before me the figures relative to three 
small companies which must be classified among the improvi- 
dent. Their combined capital is a little less than $1,000,000, 
and their net losses for the year over $500,000, or more than half 
of their capital. Each attributes its misfortune primarily to the 
depreciation in value of meat and by-products carried over from 
the previous season. I believe I am right in saying that all three 
paid good dividends that year. Anyhow, one has now gone into 
liquidation, and the other two are scratching for more capital 
or a buyer for their plant. 

The latest regarding the controversy between Armour & Co. 
and the New Zealand government is that the latter has offered 
Armour permission to ship the mutton and lamb killed last 
season to any country, on the understanding that the company 
would not purchase any more stock for export without first ob- 
taining an export license. Apparently the company does not like 
the look of the bit of string attached to the permit; for up to 
the time the iast mail left New Zealand it had not accepted the 
offer. 


Germans Importing Less Meat 


The rapid fall in the value of the German mark is seriously 
restricting purchases of meat foods abroad. The large quantities 
of lard and bacon imported from the United States last summer 
will soon be exhausted, but it is considered doubtful whether it 
will be possible to replenish the supplies. Imports of live stock 
and meats from Scandinavia have ceased entirely. 
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ENGLISH LIVE-STOCK LETTER 


BY JOSEPH RAYMOND 
[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 


; Lonpon, December 20, 1921. 
HE PAST MONTH has seen a contiuance of the heavy mar- 
T keting movement in cattle in the markets of Great Britain, 
which has confirmed the predictions of those who anticipated 
this feature, in view of the scarcity, and consequent dearness, 
of winter feed, and also the anxiety of the meat-raising farmer 
to realize on his stock before prices fell away altogether. 


There has been, nevertheless, an astonishing decline in prices 
since I last wrote. Many of the fat-stock offerings have been of 
poor finish, but, taking the main proportion of the cattle of fair 
finish and quality, these have sold at from $12.50 to $14 per 112 
pounds, live weight (reckoning $4= £1), special beasts making 
up to a further $1.75 per ecwt. Second grades—what might be 
called “good useful quality”’—have ranged between $11 and $12, 
and the rough and poorly finished beasts at from $9.50 to $10 
per 112 pounds. Only two years ago prices stood 25 per cent 
above those just quoted. 


Prices, indeed, are at the moment of writing at the lowest 
level of the present year, and the whole movement represents the 
main part of the pilgrimage back to pre-war prices, which many 
leading commodities in the world are now approximating once 
more. It is estimated that this return to normal prices repre- 
sents a loss in value to the whole of the herds and flocks of Great 
Britain and Ireland of something approaching $800,000,000. 


The fact that this big declension is a permanent feature, 
not likely to be departed from in 1922 by any big rise again, is 
rather indicated by the slowness in the trade in store cattle, in 
spite of the drop in values. For instance, good store eattle have 
sadly hung fire this month at only $10 to $11 per 112 pounds, 
and secondary-quality beasts at $1 to $1.50 cheaper. The price 
of store bullocks of about 1,100 pounds in weight has, in fact, 
fallen as much as $8 to $12 per head during the past few weeks, 
and good-quality Irish store bullocks have sold recently at less 
than $10. 

The Christmas markets in meat and produce show a slump- 
ing tendency all round, which is accentuated by the warm weather. 
F'rozen-mutton prices in Smithfield are practically on a level with 
what they were at this season in 1913; frozen lamb being, how- 
ever, about 2 cents per pound (reckoning, 2 cents = 1d.) dearer. 


The outstanding feature of the meat markets, however, is 
the wonderful way in which they have been sustained as regards 
capacity, in view of all the untoward conditions of the year. 
For, in spite of the comparative poverty of the working classes 
of the kingdom, due to continued bad trade, fair markets have 
been maintained throughout for meat imports, which have reg- 
istered a considerable rise on previous years. The total weight 
of all the frozen and chilled meat which was landed at United 
Kingdom ports during the first eleven months of 1921 was 866,692 
tons (of 2,240 pounds), as compared with 773,149 tons in the cor- 
responding period of 1920. This fact indicates that the remark- 
able consumptive power of the British market is still retained 
in very great degree, and this gives good prospects for the coming 
year, when there may be some improvement in the general trade 
conditions. 

With heavy stocks of frozen mutton and lamb on hand in 
the cold stores of Great Britain, which cannot be cleared of this 
accumulation until just before Easter—unless some unexpected 
exterior demand springs up—the meat-market prospects of the 
immediate future in this country are certainly involved and, in 
the opinion of most, none too rosy. 


The purchasing power of the country has, according to some 
authorities, fallen off to some extent by reason of the existing 
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trade conditions. As regards supply, heavy marketings of Eng- 
lish live stock during the past two months will have accounted 
for a lightening of home supplies during the second half of the 
winter, when the arrivals from the continent will also be less. 
Irish cattle consignments have also been heavy during the last 
month or two, and much depends on how this supply continues. 
There is still a large surplus stock of cattle in Ireland available 
for export, and it is noted that, as Irish feeders and graziers 
have recently suffered heavy losses in the disposal of their sea- 
son’s surplus, it is quite likely that they will speculate strongly 
in cattle for some time to come. 

In the first forty-seven weeks of this year the number of fat 
cattle offered for sale was about 12,000 less than the average of 
the three preceding years, and the number of dairy cows and 
calves was practically the same. But about 360,000 more fat 
sheep and 250,000 more fat pigs came forward. The contribution 
of home-produced meat to the national supply accordingly has 
been substantially larger this year than during the previous 
three years. 

It is thought likely that marketings of home cattle and sheep 
will be considerably shorter during the first quarter of 1922; 
but such is the tendency toward cheapness all round in the value 
of common commodities, including food, that it is not expected 
that meat prices will be allowed to rise much above the low 
level to which they have at the moment sunk. 

Before the war the average consumption of meat of all kinds, 
other than poultry and game, but including bacon and pork, 
was about 120 pounds per head per annum. Of this quantity 
almost exactly three-fifths was produced at home and two-fifths 
supplied from oversea. Of the overseas supplies about 70 per 
cent of the mutton, 17 per cent of the beef, and 9 per cent of 
the pig meat came from within the British Empire. The meat- 
producing resources of the great dominions have been greatly 
developed during the past twenty years. Taking the number of 
farm animals in Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South 
Africa collectively, cattle have increased by 65 per cent and 
sheep by 27 per cent since the beginning of the century. Outside 
the British Empire, however, the meat-producing countries— 
from the world-supply standpoint—are practically confined to 
Argentina, Uruguay, and Brazil, and, although no doubt there 
are possibilities, there has been no marked evidence of any sub- 
stantial increase of their output in recent years. 

If trade activity brightens in the year ahead, the demand 
for meat in Great Britain will keep up, and if the production 
of meat at home is not extended, there will be a bigger call than 
ever for supplies from outside sources. 


NOTES FROM FOREIGN LANDS 
More Foot-and-Mouth Disease in England 


Foot-and-mouth disease, thought to be under control, has 
again broken out in England—this time in Kent. 


German Meat Stocks Low 


A meat crisis in Germany and Austria is fast approaching, 
says a Hamburg correspondent to the National Provisioner. The 
present rate of exchange is seriously restricting importations 
from abroad, and the accumulated stocks are being rapidly de- 
pleted. Lack of feed, and higher prices caused by diminished 
foreign competition, have sent large numbers of domestic live 
stock to the slaughter-house during recent months; but it is 
only a question of time when this source of supply will be ex- 
hausted. Advancing food prices are causing unrest among the 
working classes; unemployment is increasing; and, unless a 
remedy is found, this correspondent predicts grave industrial 
and political disturbances in the near future. 
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England Unable to Take Danish Bacon 


Unemployment in England is playing havoc with the Danish 
bacon trade. Millions of dollars’ worth of bacon destined for the 
English market has been forced to seek other outlets. 


England Glutted with Meat 


Cold storages in Great Britain are reported to be over- 
stocked with meat. Approximately 1,000,000 carcasses of lamb 
and mutton are being held in refrigerated ships on the Thames. 
As a result, prices are slumping. 


Germany Proposes to Tax Meat Imporis 


A turn-over sales tax on all goods imported into Germany 
and sold there is proposed by the German central government. 
Such a tax would fall heavily on American meat products, as it 
would have to be paid by the American packer. ‘ 


Mexico to Fight Ticks 


Mexico intends starting a vigorous campaign against the 
cattle tick this year. A representative of the Mexican govern- 
ment has recently been in Washington consulting with officials 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry with regard to details of this 
work. 

Live Stock in Ireland 


The latest estimates give the following as the live-stock 
population of Ireland, compared with that of a year ago: 


1921 1920 
CUO asics Speed ee 5,197,000 5,022,000 
RO oo ide eon ee 977,000 982,000 
CT is ches pee ial 3,708,000 3,586,000 


Live Stock in Kenia Colony 


The first agricultural census of the Kenia Colony (British 
Fast Africa) gives the number of European-owned cattle on 
June 30, 1920, as 137,604, of which 48.42 per cent are classified 
as native stock, 55.66 per cent as grade, and 0.92 per cent as 
pure-bred. The number of sheep is given as 101,256. 


Argentine Stockmen Confer on Relief for Industry 


A convention of stock-breeders from all parts of Argentina 
was held in Buenos Ayres last month to consider what could be 
done to improve the condition of the live-stock industry in that 
country, which was described as disastrous. The crisis was 
attributed to the diminished foreign demand for Argentine meat, 
the depreciation in value of grazing lands, losses caused by the 
drought of last winter, and the unfavorable exchange situation. 
A speaker denounced the American and English packers, who 
had monopolized the meat trade of Argentina, of being respon- 
sible for the depression through manipulation of the market; but 
they were exonerated of this charge by the president of the 
Rural Society, who declared that the foreign concerns had done 
much to enhance the prosperity of the country. A commission 
was appointed to work out methods for relieving the industry. 


WORLD’S WOOL STOCKS AMPLE 


OOL REQUIREMENTS for 1921-22 of countries without 

W surplus stocks are estimated at 725,000,000 pounds in 

excess of their own production. Supplies in sight from which 
these demands can be met consist of: 


Pounds 
Australasia, South Africa, and United 
I sols hic aes nas ase 1,100,000,000 
TI a a css ccaesncgens 425,000,000 
) UNG RGN. bcs 215,000,000 
TUR ica a oe et oe ee 1,740,000,000 


Stocks of Australasian carry-over wool are gradually increas- 
ing and in August, 1921, were about 48 per cent larger than in 
August, 1918. 
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CHANGES IN CENTER OF SHEEP 
PRODUCTION 


In previous issues the decennial changes 
in the center of swine and beef production 
have been presented. The December num- 
ber of Armour’s Monthly Letter to Animal 
Husbandmen deals with the corresponding 
changes in the center of sheep production. 
Due to the effect of the climatic range to 
which sheep are adapted, the line of west- 
ward progress for sheep is seen to be well 
to the north of the corresponding line for 
swine and beef cattle. More than in the 
ease of these latter animals, too, the dis- 
placement of the center of sheep produc- 
tion has been almost directly westward. 


In 1840—the first year for which data 
are available—the center was thirty miles 
north of Altoona, Pa. New York was the 
leading sheep state, with over one-fourth 
of the total number in the United States; 
Ohio was second, Pennsylvania third, and 
Vermont fourth. 


The year 1850 saw a marked decrease in 
the total number of sheep in New York, 
and a corresponding increase in Ohio. The 
center of production moved across the 
Pennsylvania border to the vicinity of 
Beverly, Ohio, about thirty-five miles 
north of Parkersburg, W. Va. Ohio as- 
sumed the lead as a sheep-producing state, 
and did not yield it until the census of 
1900. 

During the next decade the center of 
production completely crossed the state to 
the Indiana-Ohio border line. The center 
was in the vicinity of Harrison, Ohio, 
about twenty miles to the north of Coving- 
ton, Ky. New York was still the second 
state in sheep population. Her position, 
however, was lost to California in the fol- 
lowing decade. 


In 1870 the center was located about five 
miles south of Westfield, Ill., and about 
fifty miles to the southwest of Terre 
Haute, Ind. After Ohio, the leading states 


in sheep production were California, New | 


York, Michigan, Indiana, and Illinois. 


The census of 1880 placed the center of 
sheep production near Edina, Mo., about 
fifty miles southwest of Keokuk, Iowa. In 
this census California reached her premier 
position as a sheep state, overtaking Ohio. 
Texas for the first time became an im- 
portant factor, ranking third. Michigan 
was again fourth, while New Mexico went 
into fifth position. 


Iowa claimed the center of production 
in 1890, although she ranked only nine- 
teenth herself. The central point was 
located about five miles south of Clarinda 
and about seventy miles north and slight- 
ly west of St. Joseph, Mo. Texas passed 
California and stood next to Ohio, with 
Michigan still fourth, and a newcomer— 
Montana—fifth. 

In 1900 Ohio was for the first time sur- 
passed as a sheep-producing state. Mon- 
tana now ranked first, Wyoming second, 
and New Mexico third. The center was 
located in the vicinity of Pleasanton, Neb., 
about twenty miles to the north of Kear- 
ney. This was the banner year for sheep 
production in the United States, as the 
total was 61,503,713 head—approximately 
a 70 per cent increase over 1890, which 
year showed 35,787,364 head, the largest 
production up to that time. 

Since 1900 the sheep population has de- 
creased. In 1910 it was about 9,000,000 
head less, but the decline was relatively 
proportionate all over the country, since 
the displacement of the center was only 
about twenty miles due west of its 1900 
location. In 1910 it was a few miles east 
of Sumner, Neb. 

The sheep losses registered by the 1920 
census are familiar to all. Only about 
two-thirds as many sheep were listed in 
1920 as in 1910. The decrease was much 
greater east than west of the Mississippi 
River. Texas became the leading sheep 
state; California ranked second, Idaho 
third, Ohio fourth, Montana fifth, and 
Oregon sixth. Eastern decreases were very 
marked, New York showing only about 
one-ninth of the number she possessed in 
1840. The center of production moved to 
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the southwest corner of Nebraska, in the 
neighborhood of Imperial. 

The decadence of certain states as sheep- 
producers is very marked. Besides New 
York, other states have shown very im- 
pressive decreases. Vermont in 1920 pos- 
sessed only one-twenty-sixth of her sheep 
population of 1840, New Hampshire one- 
twenty-second, and Connecticut one-for- 
tieth. Ohio today shows about three- 
sevenths of the number of sheep she pos- 
sessed at her high point in 1870; Michigan 
shows less than half of her best record in 
1900; Wisconsin possesses only a little 
over a quarter of the number she had in 
1900; while the Atlantic coast states, the 
Gulf states, and the bluegrass district are 
all greatly reduced. The range droughts 
have been calamitous in Montana, Idaho, 
Wyoming, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and 
Nevada, where the total reduction between 
1910 and 1920 was approximately 10,000.- 
000 head. Curiously enough, some states 
have been very constant in their sheep 
population in the last three censuses, as, 
for example, Iowa and California, while 
Kansas has actually registered an increase. 


NORTHERN CANADA AS THE 
WORLD’S MEAT DEPOT 


Last month there were landed on Baffin 
Land--an island in the Arctics off the 
northeastern coast of Canada—560 Nor- 
wegian reindeer. This is the first step in 
an enterprise that is destined to revolu- 
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tionize economic conditions on this conti- 
nent, if the visions of Vilhjalmur Stefans- 
son, the arctic explorer, who is fathering 
the undertaking, come true. 


“It means the beginning of a _ vast 
future colonization in the northern part 
of Canada, from the outposts of present- 
day frontiers to the north coast,” exclaims 
Mr. Stefansson enthusiastically, as quoted 
in the daily press. “It means the incep- 
tion of the establishment of that huge 
region as the source of supply of the meat 
industry of the world. It means that the 
tail of the British lion may—probably will 
—in the future be wagged from this side 
of the Atlantic instead of the other, and 
that in the future the United States will 
not be so supreme on this side as it now is 
Within fifteen years we shall be importing 
1,250,000 head of reindeer annually. With- 
in twenty-five years reindeer meat will be 
as common as mutton is now. In fifty 
yours it will be as common as beef.” 


Mr. Stefansson is a Canadian of Ice- 
landic extraction. THE Propucer in previ- 
ous issues has mentioned his ambitious 
plans. 
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OCCUPATIONS IN UNITED STATES 


Persons in the United States, ten years 
of age or over, who were “gainfully occu- 
pied” on January 1, 1920, are classified 


thus in a preliminary report issued by the 
Bureau of the Census: 


Per 
Number Cent 
Manufacturing and me- 
chanical industries .......12,812,701 30.8 
Agriculture, forestry, and 


an‘gpal husbandry .......... 10,951,074 26.3 
TI © edcgcrcencicecit Sante cose 4,244,354 10.2 
Domestic and _ personal 
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Professional service ............ 2,152,464 5.2 
Extraction of minerals...... 1,090,854 2.6 
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FRIESIAN CATTLE FAMED OF OLD 


As far back as the beinning of the Chris- 
tian era the inhabitants of the Nether’.ands 
possessed cattle of a very good quality, 
says Harold Mayall in “Agriculture in 
Holland.” Even the Romans made use of 
them, and cured meat was exported by the 
Friesians to Rome. In the Middle Ages 
the breeding and rearing of cattle became 
the chief source of livelihood of the Dutch 
people. The first cattle markets were 
established in those days, and the prepara- 
tion of cheese and butter reached a very 
high degree of perfection. After the 
Middle Ages little progress was made, 
partly owing to the many wars and in 
part due to infectious diseases among the 
cattle. Many times the diminished herds 
had to be replenished with inferior stock 
from Germany and Denmark. Gradually, 
however, the excellent qualities of the old 
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cattle were again attained. But it was not 
till 1879, when thé Netherland and Frie- 
sian register pedigree books were started, 
that the breeding was put upon a really 
systematic basis. 
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THE NEW YEAR 


[Mabel Compton] 

HERE IS ALWAYS something refreshing and inspiring about New Year’s Day. 

That idea of wiping everything off the old slate and starting all over again is 
just what some of us need—at least, the spirit of it. By the end of a year we have 
usually accumulated a lot of little grudges against fate, in spite of ourselves; and the 
New Year is such a good time to forget them. However, that is just what we do not 
really do. We make some very good resolutions, perhaps, and soon are vexed to find 
that we are-not carrying them out. And that is partly because we have not made room 
for them. Very likely we promised ourselves faithfully to do some mental house- 
cleaning before New Year’s Day arrived; and yet about the middle of the first week 
we wake up to the fact that this year already is very much like last year and a lot 
of others. We are a good deal like the old ladies who push their “spec’s” back over 
their foreheads and think they have lost them. If your New Year seems to be grow- 
ing old already, just look about a bit and see if you are not still carrying around last 


year’s old waste-basket. 





VEILS AND HAIR-NETS 

Both are a little troublesome, but more 
than worth the trouble. It is such small 
things, rather than expensive garments, 
that mark the difference between the poor- 
ly dressed and the well-dressed woman. 
One may be expensively gowned and still 
be far from deserving that coveted epithet, 
“well-dressed.” The busy housewife, who 
finds time to arrange her hair but once a 
day, is the very woman who will find the 
hair-net invaluable, and, after trying it 
a time or two, will wonder how she ever 
managed without it. It seems a little awk- 
ward to arrange the first few times. But, 
after a little experience, a few deft 
touches, half a dozen invisible hair-pins, 
and about two minutes will do the trick. 
And, presto! the hair looks soft and silky 
and smooth, whether it is or not. There 
are no rough edges, no loose ends, and, 
outdoors or in, one has the satisfaction of 
having the appearance of being freshly 
combed and brushed. Indeed, the hair-net, 
properly applied, adds the little touch of 
elegance which gives one the appearance 
of having the luxury of a very good hair- 
dresser, though she may be ever so many 
miles from town. 

The veil is not nearly so indispensable 
with the hair-net as without. But it is 
something of a protection to both hair and 
skin, and adds a finishing touch to the 
toilet which is very desirable. A suitable 
veil, which harmonizes with the hat and 
the rest of the costume, is something of an 
ornament, aside from its usefulness. And 
women should not overlook the fact that 
the right kind of veil is more potent as a 
beautifier than many cosmetics. It softens 


the lines in the face and the features. The 
right colors lend a soft glow to the com- 
plexion. And the veil does much to keep 
the hat and hair in place, especially in 
windy weather. It may keep out some of 
the dust from hair and skin and eyes. 
In winter time this slight protection may 
be sufficient to prevent unpleasant chap- 
ping, and consequent redness and rough- 
ness. Its general usefulness depends 
largely, of course, upon the choice of veil. 
Half a dozen dots strung upon a thread 
will not do much good, and may do the 
eyes some harm. 


COLDS 


Colds are seldom the direct result of 
cold. Too much “good food,” overheated 
rooms, not enough exercise, not enough 
fresh air—that’s the recipe. It is per- 
fectly possible to avoid colds by the ob- 
servance of a few simple rules of general 
health and living. The well-balanced diet, 
which keeps the stomach and bowels in 
proper order and tone, and the entire sys- 
tem, consequently, fortified with the nat- 
ural state of resistance, will prevent the 
weakened tissues which are an invitation 
to every infection that appears. Fortify 
yourself against colds and their possible 
companions—pneumonia, pleurisy, influen- 
za, ete. Many colis have sown the seeds 
of tuberculosis. Sometimes it is an easy 
matter to shake off a cold; sometimes it 
is not. And the kind that hangs on is very 
likely to develop into something more seri- 
ous. The best way is to avoid it. 

Cold is congestion—which is the natural 
result of a clogged, poisoned system and 


sluggish circulation. Cleanliness and ac- 
tivity are good remedies—plenty of clean, 
fresh air to breathe, as well as clean water 
to drink. One might as well drink dirty 
water as to breathe over and over the air 
in a stuffy room—the air that several 
people have washed their lungs in! A 
daily bath—a cool sponge bath in the 
morning if there seems a special tendency 
to colds—simple, well-balanced food, plen- 
ty of fresh air, and outdoor exercise will 
cure a cold or, better still, prevent it. 


THE USE OF LEMONS 


The lemon habit is a very good one to 
cultivate. It is not always possible to 
have a variety of fresh fruit in winter, 
but one can always get lemons. With 
plenty of dried fruit, one can manage very 
well with little or no fresh fruit other 
than lemon, if it is included in the daily 
diet. It is especially valuable in winter 
to counteract the harmful effect of too 
rich food—fat meats in particular. Lemon 
juice is a natural appetizer and digestant, 
supplies valuable salts and acids, and is 
a rich source of vitamines. It is a cor- 
rective for acid stomach. A glass of hot 
water containing the juice of half a lemon, 
taken the first thing in the morning, and 
one at night upon retiring, is the best 
possible treatment for biliousness. 

Try a slice of lemon to enhance the 
flavor of your tea, instead of drowning 
it in milk or cream. Use lemons as a 
garnish for meats in general as well as 
for fish. It is always delightful in salads, 
whether in slices or used in place of vine- 
gar in the dressing. It may be served in 
numerous delicious forms as dessert— 
puddings, gelatines, creams, pie, ete. One 
of the nicest is pearl tapioca cooked until 
it is clear, sweetened to taste, flavored 
with lemon juice and grated rind, chilled, 
and served with thin custard instead of 
cream. 


RENDERING LARD 


The leaf fat, of course, makes the best 
lard, and some like to render this sepa- 
rately. However, unless wanted for some 
special purpose alone, the back strip of the 
side and the trimmings of hams, shoulders, 
and neck make very good lard, and may 
be added to the leaf fat. The intestinal 
fat makes an inferior, strong-smelling lard, 
and should not be mixed with the other 
fat. This should be thoroughly washed 
and stood overnight in cold water before 
rendering, which will lessen the offensive 
odor. 

All lean and skin should be removed 
from the fat trimmings. This is more 
readily done by cutting the fat into nar- 
row strips first, and then removing the 
skin from the strips. The strips of fat, 
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after skin and lean are removed, should 
be cut into bits, one or one and a half 
inches square. They should be about equal 
in size, so that they will fry out evenly. 

Pour into the kettle a quart or so of 
water; then add the fat—which will heat 
gradually and without scorching. The 
lard should be rendered over moderate 
heat. Scorching will darken the lard and 
spoil the flavor. When the cracklings be- 
gin to brown, reduce the heat a little. Fre- 
quent stirring is necessary. When the 
eracklings are well browned and light 
enough to float, the kettle should be re- 
moved from the fire. Let stand awhile to 
cool a little. Press lard from cracklings 
while yet warm. Strain through several 
thicknesses of cheese-cloth into the con- 
tainers. Stir while cooling—which helps 
to make the lard smooth and white. 

If the lard is to be kept for some time, 
it should be placed in air-tight containers 
and stored in a cool, dry, dark place. 
Fruit-jars are perfect containers for lard, 
because they can be sealed. Earthenware 
crocks and jars are suitable if the lard is 
not to be kept a great length of time. All 
containers and covers should be sterilized. 
Jn removing lard from container for use, 
remove it evenly from the top. The re- 
mainder will keep much better than if a 
great hole is scooped out of it. 


BISCUIT VARIATIONS 


Probably more variations can be madt 
from a good biscuit dough than from any 
other recipe in the cook-book. The dough 
should be made as soft as can be handled, 
and for best results should be patted light- 
ly into shape instead of being rolled. It 
can be handled better on a piece of white 
oil-cloth or heavy paper than on a pastry- 
board. 


Baking-Powder Biscuits 


2 cups flour 2 tablespoons lard 
3 teaspoons baking- 2/3 cup milk 
powder 3/4 teaspoon salt 


Mix and sift the dry ingredients, and 
rub in the lard with finger-tips or fork. 
Make a hole in mixture and pour in milk 
to make a soft dough. Roll out an inch 
thick. Cut out, and bake in hot oven. 


For Surprise Biscuits roll out this dough 
quite thin, and after cutting spread one- 
half the number of rounds with jam, or a 
meat mixture, or with grated cheese 
sprinkled with paprika. 

For a fruit short-cake make two large 
rounds of the dough. Place one of them 
in a buttered pie-tin. Spread top with 
soft butter. Add second layer, which also 
spread with butter. Bake in hot oven. 
Layers will break apart easily. 


This same dough, made a little richer, 
will serve for apple dumplings. Made a 
little softer, so that it can be handled with 
a spoon, it will do for apple charlotte. 
Delicious cup biscuits are made by drop- 
ping small tablespoonfuls of this soft 
dough into hot, well-buttered muffin-tins— 
the deep, cup-shaped kind. ‘These should 
be served piping hot, with butter and 
honey or maple syrup. 
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THE NEW YEAR’S BIRTHDAY 


[Evaleen Stein] 


UST as the clocks of the great city 

were on the stroke of midnight, 
“Clang! Clang! Clang!” rang out the big 
bells in all the steeples; “Ting-a-ling-ling! 
Ting-a-ling-ling!” chimed in the little 
ones; “Shriek! Shriek! ‘thriek!” went the 
whistles ; “Sho-who! Sho-who-oo!” shrilled 
the sirens, in long-drawn-out, piercing 
strains; “Boom! Boom!” sounded a can- 
non; and, sailing through the sky in his 
ship of stars, suddenly the little New 
Year sprang down to earth. People who 
were watching for him turned smilingly 
to one another with “A Happy New Year! 
A Happy New Year!” and folks who were 
abed roused up and said sleepily to them- 
selves: “Dear me! Another year has be- 
gun; and I will try to behave better than 
I did last year, and IL won’t--I won’t——’” 
And before they had quite decided what 
they wouldn’t do any more, of the things 
they oughtn’t to, off they had dropped to 
sleep again. 

But, after the first excitement was over, 
the bells still kept up a little quivering 
tinkle, as they talked softly to each other 
through the frosty darkness. You would 
scarcely have noticed it, but each bell could 
hear very well what the other was saying. 
As the city was large, there were many 
of them, and several had been made over- 
seas and hung in steeples of churches built 
by people from foreign lands, who had 
come to make America their home. 

“Well, well!” said a bell from France. 
“Everyone makes a deal of fuss when a 
New Year is born! Now, I myself have 
had a great many birthdays—almost a 
hundred ; but nobody ever noticed them at 
all.” And the bell gave a little quaver. 

“That’s because you are not a New Year, 
which is very much more important,” 
tinkled a bell from Italy. “Besides, you 
know, a year lives only twelve months, 
and, as it never can have another birth- 
day, I suppose we oughtn’t to begrudge 
the fuss over it.” 

“I suppose not,” said the French bell; 
“and in France, where I came from, they 
make more over the New Year than they 
do here. They dance and sing, and give 
nearly as many presents as at Christmas 
time. And the holidays aren’t over with 
the New Year’s birthday, either, as here 


in America; but folks don’t settle down to 
work, nor do the children go back to 
school, till after Epiphany.” 

“When is that?” asked an American bell. 

“Mercy!” tinkled a number of foreign 
bells. “Don’t you know when that is? 
Though we've noticed that nobody seems 
to keep Twelfth Day here.” 

“Is that the same as Epiphany?” again 
asked the American bell. 

“To be sure!” answered the French 
bell, speaking for the others, who were 
shaking a little with laughter. “Why, it’s 
the Wise Kings, you know, who came seek- 
ing the Christ-child in his manger in Beth- 
lehem. It is said that it was on the sixth 
of January, or twelve days after Christ- 
mas, that they found him. That is why 
it is called Twelfth Day, or, often, the 
Day of the Three Kings. All the countries 
of Europe keep it with feasting and all 
sorts of merry-making. In my France 
every family that can possibly afford it 
has a big Twelfth Cake baked the day 
before, and of a special kind.” 

“What kind?’ asked the Italian bell. 
*“We have some very good cakes in Italy, 
too.” 

“Well,” replied the French bell politely, 
“ours isn’t exactly a cake, though it is 
ealled so, but more like a kind of fine, 
fancy bread, all shiny on top with egg and 
sugar, and it is always made in a flat, 
round shape. It is cut on Twelfth Day 
eve; but no family ever thinks of eating 
the whole cake, for one big piece is al- 
ways carefully put aside for any beggar 
who may happen along. It would be 
thought very wicked indeed, besides being 
unlucky, not to keep this piece for the 
beggar. But the first slices of all are cut 
for the Three Kings.” 

“The Three Kings?” echoed the Amer- 
ican bell in bewilderment. “Why is that?’ 

“Because,” answered the French bell, 
“folks in my country say that on Epiphany 
eve the Three Kings—Gaspar, Melchior, 
and Balthazzar—ride again on _ earth, 
earrying their gifts of gold and frank- 
incense and myrrh to the Christ-child, 
just as when he lay in the manger of 
Bethlehem, and that, if the children run 
along the roads, perhaps they may see 
them. So the children take the pieces 
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of cake to offer to the Kings, and some 
wisps of hay to feed their camels, and 
run out to watch for them.” 

“Do they ever see them?” asked the 
American bell, with interest. 

“Well, n-no, I believe not,” answered 
the French bell. ‘‘You see, nobody ever 
knows just what road they will take; so 
the children generally happen to go to 
the wrong one. And, oh,” it added, “there 
is something else I forgot to tell about 
the Twelfth Cake. In the old days people 
living in castles would give grand parties, 
and at these feasts the cake would be 
very large, and in the part meant for the 
feasters a bean would be baked. Who- 
ever got this was called ‘King’ or ‘Queen 
of the Bean,’ and they were then dressed 
up quite like royal folks, and, while the 
party lasted, all the other guests had 
to mind them just as if they were real 
kings or queens, and do everything they 
commanded, even if ordered to stand on 
their heads. They had no end of fun at 
those Twelfth Night parties.” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” tinkled the Italian bell. 
“That certainly must have been jolly! 
And we make a lot over New Year and 
Twelfth Day in Italy, too—especially 
Twelfth Day eve, when folks go to see 
each other and give presents, and the 
children hang up their stockings.” 

“What, again?’ inquired the American 
bell. “I should think good old Santa 
Claus would get discouraged.” 

“No,” said the Italian bell, “it isn’t 
working him so hard as you think; for 
our children don’t hang up their stock- 
ings on Christmas Eve, but instead of a 
tree they build up a little scene showing 
the manger in Bethlehem, with tiny 
images representing the Christ-child and 
the shepherds and all, and they dance 
and sing and play around this. They call 
it a ‘presepio’.” 

“Our children have those little manger 
scenes, too, at Christmas,” said the French 
bell. “They call it a ‘ereche.’” 

“And,” went on the Italian bell, “our 
holiday decorations are flowers instead 
of evergreens and holly, because it is 
warmer in my country, and all kinds of 
lovely flowers are then in bloom.” 

“So they are in my country,” chimed in 
a bell from Spain. “And you ought to 
see how pretty everything is. Our chil- 
dren have the little manger scenes, too, 
instead of Christmas trees. They call 
the scene a ‘nacimiento,’ and they light 
it up again on New Year and Twelfth 
Day eve, and dance and sing. I believe 
everybody in Spain dances and _ sings 
through the holidays, and the gipsies most 
of all. There are lots of gipsies there, 
and their dresses are as gay as a garden 
of flowers. All the grand ladies and gentle- 
men, too, put on their best clothes and 
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receive visits from one another, and eat 
wonderful sweetmeats and almond soup, 
and cakes full of preserves and covered 
with almond icing.” 

“Tt seems to me you all talk a great 
deal about things to eat!” broke in a bell 
from Sweden. 

“Well, why not?’ retorted the Spanish 
bell. “It’s a time of feasting, and our 
countries all have their own _ special 
dishes.” 

“That’s so,” replied the Swedish bell. 
“And, my, the fat geese and fish, and flat, 
ring-shaped loaves of bread, and sweet 
cheeses, and cinnamon custards, and 
things they will be eating today in 
Sweden! And how folks will go around 
and call on each other! And no one who 
ean possibly help it will go to his work 
till after Twelfth Day.” 

“They will be doing pretty much the 
same in my country,” tinkled a bell from 
Denmark. “And tonight in all the bel- 
fries young men with drums and trumpets 
have been watching with the old _ bell- 
ringers for the coming of the New Year; 
and just at midnight they blew on the 
trumpets toward the four corners of the 
sky, and beat the drums, and the bells 
rang; and everybody is probably now wish- 
ing somebody else a Happy New Year. 
Isn’t it funny to think how many Happy 
New Years are being said everywhere?” 

“Yes,” spoke up a Russian bell; “but I 
don’t hear any of you say anything about 
blessing your rivers.” 

“What?” chimed the others, in sur- 
prise. 

“Why, in my country,” replied the bell 
from Russia, “there is a big river, called 
the Neva, flowing through our capital 
city where the Czar’s palace is. But, dear, 
dear!” it went on, with a sighing quaver. 
“T forgot for a moment that I hear there 
is no longer a Czar, and all is sad and 
changed in Russia now, and the children 
everywhere are starving for bread instead 
of feasting on holiday goodies. So per- 
haps the Neva is no longer blessed as it 
used to be. But in the days I knew over 
there always on New Year’s Day it was 
a wonderful sight. All the streets of the 
city were gay with flags and lanterns, 
and great crowds of people would flock 
to the river bank in front of the splendid 
Winter Palace where the Czar and his 
family lived. Soon would come a grand 
procession, led by the Czar himself and 
the chief priests, all in the richest robes 
of crimson and cloth-of-gold and glitter- 
ing with jewels; and then they would 
solemnly bless the waters of the river. 
In the little towns and villages along the 
Neva the priests did the same. And al- 
ways there was a hole cut in the ice— 
for, of course, the river would be frozen— 
and into this hole they chased all the 
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summer fairies and gnomes and sprites 
who are enemies of the winter fairies.” 

“Well, of all things!” exclaimed the 
American bell. “What on earth did they 
do that for? Do you like winter so well 
in your country that you don’t want any 
summer fairies around? And why did 
they bless the river water? Did it make 
it taste any better?” 

“How should I know?” replied the Rus- 
sian bell, with an impatient little jangle. 
“Though I never drink water myself, I 
dare say it’s better after it’s been blessed. 
And, as for winter, of course we don’t 
like it over there, for it is frightfully 
cold and disagreeable; but I suppose when 
the time came for winter they chased the 
summer fairies into the ice hole, so the 
winter ones would be better-natured and 
not let it get quite so cold. Of course, 
though, it was likely to make the summer 
fairies angry, so they would do an ill 
turn in their season. But my, my, as I 
told you before, how should I know? [I’m 
not telling why the Czar and priests did 
those things, but only what ihey did.” 

“Heigho!” said the American bell. 
“Though we make a great deal of noise 
over here at midnight, and don’t bless our 
rivers or bother the fairies, I guess we 
keep the New Year’s birthday pretty well, 
after all. But I do wish we would begin 
making more of that Twelfth Day, or 
Day of the Three Kings. I like its name, 
and I’m sure the children would enjoy 
the Twelfth Cake and those frolics with 
the King and Queen of the Bean.” 

“Upon my word!” said the little New 
Year, who had been listening to it all. 
“Folks here on earth seem to think I am 
a very important person, the way they 
celebrate my birthday; and I certainly 
hope I shall be able to live up to all the 
happy things they are wishing for me.” 
And, shouldering his scythe and hour- 
glass, he began to flutter the feathers of 
his rapidly growing wings, as he thought 
over all he meant to do in the twelve 
months allotted him. 

I am sure I hope he has much happiness 
in store for all you boys and girls! 


THE ICY MORNING 
(Evaleen Stein) 
Dazzle, dazzle, dazzle! 
Everything so bright! 
All the world is newly made 
Out of sparkling light! 


Dazzle, dazzle, dazzle! 
Ice and snow and sun! 

Never was a wonderland 
Lovely as this one! 


Our Text-Book Age—“If I only knew 
what to do with baby!” 

“Didn’t you get a book of instructions 
with it, mother?’—Kasper (Stockholm). 
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ERADICATING ANIMAL TUBERCULOSIS 


PEAKING on “Co-operation in the Eradication of Tuber- 
S culosis” at the annual convention of the American Veteri- 
nary Medical Association held at Denver in September, 1921, 
H. R. Smith, live-stock commissioner of the National Live Stock 
Exchange, Chicago, emphasized the necessity of exerting every 
possible effort to combat the spread of this disease, which is 
levying such a heavy toll on our food animals. From his address, 
as printed in the Journal of that association for December, we 


quote the following paragraphs: 


“The increase in the prevalence of bovine tuberculosis 
throughout the United States during recent years is a matter 
of grave concern. According to the records of the Department 
of Agriculture, a total of 35,113,077 hogs were slaughtered under 
federal meat inspection during the fiscal year 1908, of which 
number 719,279, or 2 per cent, were ‘retained’ for tuberculosis. 
Since 1908 the percentage found to be infected with this disease 
has increased an average of nearly 1 per cent each year. Of 
the 37,700,000 hogs slaughtered under federal inspection during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, 12.5 per cent were retained 
for tuberculosis. It is reasonable to assume that the 40 per cent 
of the hogs of this country not slaughtered under federal inspec- 
tion are equally affected, and we are safe in saying that on the 
average one out of every eight hogs in the United States has 
tuberculosis. 


“Fortunately, hogs are for the most part killed young, before 
the disease has become generalized, and but 1 per cent of the 
total killed are wholly condemned for grease or sterilization. At 
the Chicago market alone the loss last year was 54,325 hogs—a 
trainload of thirty cars per week nearly worthless. Moreover, 
as a large portion of the heads are condemned when the carcass 
passes inspection, the loss is only partially indicated by the num- 
ber sterilized and condemned. 


“Dr. Schroeder, of the United States Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, estimates that at least 95 per cent of the tuberculosis in 
hogs comes from cattle. Since 1917, when the nation-wide cam- 
paign for the eradication of tuberculosis in cattle was organized, 
there has been a material reduction in the percentage of cattle 
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retained for tuberculosis at our market centers—approximately 
one-sixth less now than then. On the other hand, the percentage 
of hogs retained was 9.8 per cent in 1917 and 12.5 per cent in 1921, 
or one-fourth more. ‘This cannot be explained by the fact that- 
much more milk was sent to condenseries during our participa- 
tion in the World War. The increase in the prevalence of tuber- 
culosis among hogs was even greater preceding that period... . 

“The organization of our federal and state accredited-herd 
plan for testing cattle has been remarkable, considering the short 
time in which it has been done. The success of this great Ameri- 
can enterprise has been watched by sanitarians of other nations, 
and they have marveled at the results thus far accomplished. 
We now have over 80,000 herds of cattle under federal and state 
supervision, 60,000 that have passed one clean test, and nearly 
10,000 fully accredited. ‘This is a wonderful showing for the 
three-year initial period. .. . However, we have made but a 
relatively small beginning in a tremendous undertaking. If we 
are to hold this menace in check, and eventually eliminate it, 
still greater efforts must be put forth in the future.” 


Venezuelan Cattle Industry Backward 

On Venezuela’s 187,500 square miles of plains 50,000,000 
cattle might be supported, thinks the Shorthorn World. At 
present the cattle industry in that country is in an extremely 
primitive state. The cattle are permitted to run almost wild. 
Little care is shown in their breeding, and many animals are 
killed for their hides alone. However, a good beginning is being 
made in improving the breeds of native animals, which are being 
crossed with imported stock. On a few estates scientific methods 
are employed, and milk cows are being selected with great care. 


Farmers near Lexington, Kentucky, have found that using 


a bridle on cows prevents them from bloating on alfalfa pastures. 
—Wallaces’ Farmer. 


Cattle shipments into Mexico from the Southwest through 
the port of El Paso now number about 120 carloads a month. 





Frye & Compan 


Packers and Provisioners 
SEATTLE, WASH. 














A Partial List of 
WILSON’S Certified 
FOOD PRODUCTS 


Hams 

Bacon 

Cooked Hams 
Oleomargarine 

Shortening 

Kettle Rendered Lard 
Salad Oil 

Canned Corned Beef Hash 
Canned Lunch Tongue 
Canned Rolled Ox Tongue 
Canned Vienna Style Sausage 
Canned Roast Beef 
Canned Pure Pork Sausage 
Canned Corned Beef 


Ask your dealer; if he cannot 
supply you please give us his 
name. We can stock him quickly. 
as our distribution is national. 


We will gladly mail you, free,a copy 
of “Wilson’s Meat Cookery,” our 
book ontheeconomicalpurchaseand 
cooking of meats. Write for it now. 
Address Wilson & Co., Dept. 

41st and Ashland Ave. Chicago. 





Closesi to your heart is the welfare of your family. One of 
the most important duties you have is the selection of foods 
they shall eat. You want to be absolutely sure that those foods 
are clean, pure and health-making. 


The Wilson Certified label is a genuine help to you. It protects 
you; it guarantees that our promise is being kept to the letter, 
that we have “Certified” the foods it identifies, and that they 
will be appreciated by all, from the man or boy with his fond- 
ness for corned beef hash to the tiniest tot who can hold a 
piece of crisp bacon in his fingers. 


Depend upon it absolutely, for the Wilson Certified label is 
earned only by foods of the choicest, highest quality, selected, 
handled and prepared with the respect due that which is to be 
served at your table. It is the last word in assurance that the 
food it distinguishes is pure, appetizing and especially good— 
food that you and your family will enjoy eating. This label is 
our good name. It means as much to us as it does to you. We 
are jealous of it. We cannot permit the Wilson Certified label 
to be on a food that will not please you the utmost. 


—the last word in food quality 
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| USE 


O. M. FRANKLIN 
BLACKLEG AGGRESSIN 


(The Original Kansas Germ-Free Vaccine, Made by the Originator) 
and 


SAVE THE CALVES FROM BLACKLEG 


Permanent immunization with one dose and one handling of the calf. The one that 
protects-EVERY CALF EVERY TIME. 


The following letter from G. A. Bloom & Son, prominent Hereford breeders of La 
Plata, Mo., is one of the many received in testimony of uniform results: 
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La Plata, Mo., October 28, 1921. 
THE KANSAS BLACKLEG SERUM COMPANY, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Gentlemen: In reply to your inquiry regarding our experience 
with your DR. O. M. FRANKLIN BLACKLEG AGGRESSIN, will 
say that we have used several other kinds of vaccine, but always had 
a few losses. One year we lost twenty-two head of calves and twelve 
yearlings that had received two shots each. 

We have used your vaccine for five successive years, with 100 
per cent results, and we would not consider using any other as long 
as it is possible for us to obtain yours. 

Thanking you for the good service you have given us, and wish- 
ing you continued success, we remain, 

Yours very truly, 
G. A. BLOOM & SON. 





PRICE 25¢ PER DOSE 





THIS TRADE MARK 
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| At 40 cents per dose we issue a written Guarantee against loss from Blackleg. Comes 


ON EVERY BOTTLE 


ready to use in 5, 10, 20, 45, and 90-dose bottles. 


Our special Syringe, $3.00. Free booklet on request. Order through our local agent or 
from our nearest office. 
THE 


| Kansas Blackleg Serum Company 


SALES OFFICES 
F AMARILLO, TEX. DENVER, COLO. EL PASO, TEX. FORT WORTH, TEX. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
oe MARFA, TEX. OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. PHOENIX, ARIZ. RAPID CITY, S. D. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, SANTA MARIA, CAL. 
WICHITA, KAN. ‘ CALGARY, CAN. 


CHAS. E. COLLINS, JOHN E. PAINTER, FIELD BOHART, J. WILLARD COBB 


President Vice-President Treasurer Secretary 














SHIP 
— STOCK 


ain CHICAGO 


LIVE STOCK MARKET 
OF THE WORLD 








